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NOTICE. 

In addition to the permanent collections of the Museum/ objects of 
Ornamental Art, the property of individuals, are received on loan and 
temporarily exhibited. Possessors of works deemed suitable for exhibition, 
and who may be willing to lend them for purposes of study and public 
instruction, are requested to communicate with the Secretaries of the 
Department or with the Curator of the Museum. 


BOARD OF TRADE, 

DEPARTMENT OE SCIENCE AND ART, 

Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 


Office Hours, 10 to 4. 


Joint Secretaries . — Henry Cole, Esq., C.B. ; Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B. 
Superintendent of Art. — It. 11edgrave, Esq., It. A. 

Registrar . — Norman MacLeod, Esq. 


The occupation of Marlborough House, by the gracious permission of Her 
Majesty The Queen, for the Offices , Museum , Lecture Room , §*c., of the 
Department of Science and Art , is but temporary , until more suitable Premises 
are provided. 

To ensure the MUSEUM being kept as a place of study , and to provide a 
fund for renewing the examples and increasing their number, the following 
provisional regulations have been sanctioned by the Lords of the Committee of 
the Privy Council for Trade. 

1. The Museum will be open: from November 1 to March 1, from 
10 to 3 ; from March 1 to November 1, from 10 to 4, except the appointed 
vacations; and between August 1 and October 1, when the Committees 
of the local Schools in connexion with the Department have the privilege 
of borrowing the articles, under certain rules. 

2. On Mondays and Tuesdays , and during Easter and Christmas weeks, 
the Public are admitted free ; but on these days examples cannot be re- 
moved from their cases for study. 

3. On Wednesdays, Thursdays , and Fridays , Persons not Students 
are admitted on payment of 6c/. each ; and any single example, on pay- 
ment of an additional 6 d. or any number of examples in one portfolio, 
on payment of Is. additional each person, may be removed and copied. 
Manufacturers and others, by payment of an annual subscription of 1/. Is. 
may obtain a ticket, transferable to any member of their firm, or any person 
in their employ. 

4. All registered students of the Department have free admittance daily, 
upon production of their fee-receipts, and have, in addition, the privilege 
of examining and copying any examples, without payment of any addi- 
tional fee. 

5. No person is allowed to have the use of any article except in the 
presence of an officer of the Department ; and before handling any article 
he will be required to wash his hands. 

6. Except the fees above-mentioned, no fee or gratuity is to be received 
by any officer of the establishment from any person. 

7. Whilst every care is taken of articles lent to the Museum for exhi- 
bition, it is necessary to state that the Department, as in similar cases, the 
Exhibition of 1851, the Royal Academy, &c. cannot be responsible for 
loss or damage. 

The Museum is closed on Saturdays , for cleaning, &c. 
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MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This Collection was commenced by the Board of Trade 
during the year 1851, when the expenditure of a sum of 
£ a, 000 was authorized by the Treasury for the purchase 
of such examples of manufacture shown in the Exhibition 
as it would be desirable to preserve for purposes of study. 
(See Appendix A.) It has since been increased by further 
purchases, and by very liberal contributions, both per- 
manent and temporary, from the collections of Her Majesty 
the Queen, and of many persons whose names are attached 
to the articles they have contributed. 

The objects of the Museum are three-fold. Some speci- 
mens are included which, as the collection increases, are 
intended to illustrate the history of various manufactures, 

- some for extreme skill of manufacture or workmanship, 
whilst others are intended to present to the manufacturer 
and to the public choice examples of what science and art 
have accomplished in manufactures of all kinds, and this 
not so much with a view to the works being copied or 
imitated, as to show that perfection and beauty in art are 
not matters of caprice or dependent upon the fancy of the 
beholder, any more than perfection and beauty in nature . 

Whenever such beauty lias been attained by the artist, 
it has been by working in harmony with laws which 
may be deduced from observation or study of the works of 
nature. It is not possible for all to read and interpret those 
aw s, and e\ en those who have worked most in harmony with 
lem have often perhaps been least able to state the prin- 
cip es iat guided them. This is especially true of the works 
o a civilization so essentially different from our own as 
that of the East. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The following, however, are some of the general laws 
which those who have studied the subject have traced in 
the ornamentation of the works of the creation, whether 
animate or inanimate, as well as of those works of man, 
which, produced by reverent study of nature, have been 
recognized as beautiful in all ages. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART. 

The true office of ornament is the decoration of the useful. Ornament , 

therefore, ought always to be secondary to utility. 

Ornament should arise out of, and be subservient to construction. 

Ornament requires a specific adaptation to the material in which it is to 
be wrought, or to which it is to be applied ; from this cause the ornament 
of one fabric or material is rarely suitable to another without proper 
adaptation. 

The mere imitation of beautiful natural objects does not constitute true 
ornament; but rather the adaptation of their peculiar beauties of form or 
colour to decorative purposes controlled by the laws of art, and the neces- 
sities of manufacture. 

The following are some of the principles which regulate the application 
of decorative art to various manufactures. 


Principles of Decorative Art, particularly applicable to Metal 
Work, Pottery, and Plastic Forms generally. 

1. The form should be most carefully adapted to use, being moreover 
studied for elegance and beauty of line, as well as for capacity, strength, 
mobility, &c. 

2. In ornamenting the construction, care should be taken to preserve 
the general form, and to keep the decoration subservient to it, by low 
relief or otherwise ; the ornament should be so arranged as to enhance, by 
its lines, the symmetry of the original form, and assist its constructive 
strength. 

3. If arabesques, or figures in the round, are used, they should arise out 
of the ornamental and constructive forms, and not be merely applied. 

4. It must ever be remembered that repose is required to give value to 
ornament, which in itself is secondary and not principal. 


Principles of Decorative Art, particularly applicable to Garment 
Fabrics, such as Calicoes, Cambrics, Muslins, &c. 

1. The ornament should be flat, without shadows, or the appearance of 


relief. 

2. If flowers, foliage, or other natural objects form the motives of the 
ornament they should not be direct imitations of nature, but conventional- 
ized in obedience to the above rule. 

3. The ornament should cover the surface either by a dia^ based on 
some regular geometrical figure, or growing out of itself by graceful flow- 
ing curves, any arrangement, (except in the case ot borders,) which cairies 
lines or pronounces figures in the direction of breaath is to be avoided, and 
the effect produced by the folding of the stuff should be carefully studied. 

4. The size of the pattern should be regulated by the material for which 
the design is intended; small for close thick fabrics, such as ginghams. 
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&c., larger for fabrics of more open textures, such as muslins, bareges, 
&c., largely covering the ground on de-laines, and more dispersed in cotton 
or linen goods. 

Principles of Decorative Art, particularly applicable to Carpets. 

1 . The surface of a carpet serving as a ground to support all objects 
should be quiet and negative — without strong contrast of either form or 
colour. 

2. The leading forms should be so composed as to distribute the pattern 
equally over the whole floor. 

3. The decorative forms must be flat, without shadow or relief, whether 
derived from ornament, or direct from flowers or foliage. 

4. In colour it is better that the general ground should be negative, 
low in tone, and inclining to the tertiary hues — the leading forms of the 
pattern being expressed by the darker secondaries — and the primary 
colour, or white, if used at all, should be only in small quantities, to enhance 
the tertiary hues, and to express the geometrical bases that rule the dis- 
tribution of the forms. 

5. The laws regulating the harmonies and contrasts of colour should be 
attended to. 


Principles of Decorative Art, particularly applicable to Paper 
Hangings, as distinct from Wall Decorations. 

1. The decoration of paper-hangings bears the same relation to the 
objects in a room, that a background does to the objects in a picture. 

2. It should not, therefore, be such as to invite attention to itself — but 
be subdued in effect, and without strong contrasts either of form, colour, 
or light and dark. 

3. Nothing should be introduced which disturbs the sense of flatness. 

4. All natural objects, therefore, when used as ornament for these 

manufactures, should be rendered conventionally — flat — and in simple 
tints. 1 

5. While the decorative details should be arranged on symmetrical bases, 

these should be so resolved into the minor forms as not to be intrusively 
prominent. J 

6. Colour should be broken over the whole surface so as to give a 

general negative hue — rather than masses of positive colour. fSee also 
Appendix]. L 

The public, are requested not to look merely at the ar- 
ticles in the Museum as objects of “ verth or curiosity, 
but to examine their beauties or defects with reference 
to general principles. 


A CATALOGUE 

OP 

THE OBJECTS IN THE MUSEUM, 

THE PROPERTY OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


& The Museum is intended to contain not only works selected as fine 
examples of design or art workmanship , but others chosen with a 
view to an historical series of manufactures . 


N. B.— From the rapid increase of the collection, there are many specimen 
the property of the Department, not yet entered in the catalogue, and which at 
present have neither numbers nor descriptive labels, but it has been thought 
better to place all such current acquisitions at once before the public, rather than 
to withhold them for the sake of securing an apparently complete catalogue 
There are likewise numerous articles lent by individuals for a limited time; of 
these also no account is taken in the Catalogue, such objects being frequently 
removed and replaced by other specimens. Printed descriptive labels are, how- 
ever, appended to all objects.contributed on loan, or presented to the Museum 
and not yet catalogued. 


DIVISION I— FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 
WOOD CARVINGS, PAPIER MACHE AND 
JAPANNED WARES. 

(All Works classed under this heading are referred to by the letter “F” 
before the numbers.) 


FI F 2 F 3, F 4, F 5, F 6. F 7, F 8, F 9.-NINE LACQUERED 
’’’ BOXES. 

Presented by Her Majesty the Queen. 1852. 

These Boxes were manufactured at Lahore, and were presented to the 
Queen by the East India Company. Her Majesty has been graciously 

pleased to give them to the Museum. . . c 1 e, a 

P Observations . — They are remarkable for sobriety and fulness in the 
oma“-for elegant distribution of the masses-for due regard to the 
c^stocthx arrangement of the ornament-and are particularly valuable 
to manufacturers of Japan and lacquer works for their illustration of 

^Mr* Redgrave in his “ Report on Design ” observes 

simple 

mentation of papier mache. purely^ ^ ^ which ^ gold and 

lotour SpeSover the surface, is a lesson of richness without gaudiness 
worL of the attention of the manufacturers of papier mache : and when it is 
remembered that this ware is of the commonest and cheapest character, it serves 
“w that vulgar forms and bad ornament are not necessarily connecte with 
cheap manufacture.” j 


Fumiturt, 


F 10. — FURNITURE, &C. 

Furniture F 10, F 1 1, F 12, F 13.-FOUR CIRCULAR LACQUERED BOXES. 
— Manufactured at Sindh. 

Purchased for — F 10, 16s. 6d. F 11, 1 6s. Gd. F 12, 11s. F 13 11s at 
public sale. 1852. 

F 14.— LACQUERED CANE OR STICK OF STATE. 
Purchased for £2 4s. at public sale. 1852. 


F 15.— MUSICAL PIPE. 

Purchased at 5s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. This article is interesting, as exhibiting by the elegant 
design, although rude execution of the ornament, how much of art feeling 
must have existed in the humble workman who made it. The way in 
which the ornament expands gradually, as the diameter of the pipe in- 
creases, and the artistic arrangement of the small border, at the top and 
bottom, are well worthy of remark. ^ 


F 16. WRITING-BOX AND STAND, IN PAPIER MACHE. 
Manufactured at Rohilcund. 

Purchased for £3, at public sale. # 1852. 


F 17.— JEWEL BOX, IN CARVED SANDAL WOOD. 

Manufactured at Mangalore. 

Purchased for £30, at public sale. 1852. 

Observations . — In this example the ornaments, although rich and 
covering the whole of the surface, are strictly subordinate to the con- 
of thp'n/n rm3 ’ I 0 " 0t lnteml Pt the leading lines. The adaptation 
and L 2Z fou* 0 ™-T° US mouldl "g s and surfaces, is admirably 
] ' ls box 18 a P erfcct stud y for the correctness of 
pnncipte exhibited in all its parts. It is highly elaborate, yet quiet and 


F 18.— WORK BOX IN CARVED SANDAL WOOD. 
Purchased for £1 18s. at public sale. 1852. 


F 19-— WRITING BOX, CARVED EBONY. 
Manufactured at Rohilcund. 

Purchased for £2 10s. at public sale. 1852. 


F 20.— PAPER RACK, SANDAL WOOD INLAID. 
Purchased for £3 10s. at public sale. 1852. 

Observation. Example of mosaic, formed of silver, ivory, and ebony. 

F21, F 22, F 23 -CARD CASE, EGG CUP, AND FAN, IN 
CARVED SANDAL WOOD. 

Pirr chased for £l 18s. at public sale. 1852. 

treatment scf as un/V * • ^ /^ str ^ ution °f the ornament presents a flat 
ornaments made subo^dbaTeto thl geiL 1 ' ^ ^ ^ 
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F 24 — FURNITURE, &C. 


F 24.— CARVED CABINET. 

Executed by A. Barbetti, Sienna, for the Exhibition of 1851. 

Purchased at j€400. . . , 

Observations.— The upper part of this piece of furniture is somewhat 
heavy, and the figures in the lower part are badly carved ; notwithstand- 
ing these defects, however, this was one of the finest works of its style and 
class in the Exhibition. Its general design, the ornamental arrangement 
of the several parts, together with the extreme beauty and refinement 
displayed in the details, combined with the skilful execution of the orna- 
ment (a good specimen of revived cinquecento arabesque) render it a 
desirable object of study. The subordination of the ornament to the 
constructive forms is especially commendable. 


F 25.— GOTHIC BOOKCASE, OR CABINET. 

Manufacturedhy J. G. Crace, 14, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, and exhibited in the Exhibition of 1851. 

Material . — Oak and Brass. 

Purchased at ,€154. . . . . 

Peculiarities of Manufacture .— (( This Cabinet is in carved oak. I he side 
“ compartments are panelled and carved in rich tracery, lhe centres are 
“ filled with open brass-work, to admit a view of the objects placed within. 
“These compartments are divided by carved and moulded mullions ; 
“ and surmounted by a foliated crest, interspersed with shields bearing 
“ monograms and devices. In this piece of furniture the construction is 
“ made the element of the design, and the caning is worked from the 
“surface.” — Signed J. Crace. . . . , . , 

Observations . — Remarkable as a piece of furniture m which the construc- 
tion has been carefully considered, and the decoration confined to the 
enrichment of the necessary spaces and framing, in the true style ot the old 
work, where all ornament was strictly subordinate to the construction ; 
and the locks, hinges, and other metal furniture were made ornamental 
portions of the whole design. 


F 26 F 27.— TWO SPECIMENS OF “ PARQUETAGE,” 
’ OR INLAID WOOD FLOORING, 

Manufactured by Marcellin, 40, Rue Basse- du- Rem part, Paris. 
Purchased at Is. 9d. each. 18o2. 


F 28.— SPECIMENS OF FRENCH “PARQUETAGE.” 
Purchased by the School of Design in 1845. 

Observation .— In some of these examples the mosaic is so arranged as to 
give the impression of light and shadow, which is objectionable. 


F 29. -JAPANESE TRAY, PAPIER MACI1E. 
Purchased of Hewett & Co. 18, Fenchurch Street, at 5s. 1852. 
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F 30. — FURNITURE, &C. 


F 30.— JAPAN TEA CADDY, PAPIER MACHE. 
Purchased of Hewett & Co. 18, Fenchurch Street, ot £1 10s. 1852. 

Observations . — Modern Oriental manufacture, after the old patterns. 


F 31.— JAPAN TRAY, PAPIER MACIIE. 
Purchased of Hewett & Co. 18, Fenchurch Street, at 5s. 1852. 


F 32.— TEA CADDY, PAPIER MACHE. 

Manufactured by Jennen3 & Bettridge, Halkin Street West, Bel- 
grave Square, and presented by them to the Museum. 1852. 

Observation.— English manufacture somewhat after the Oriental prin- 
ciple. 


F 33.— PANEL, IN PAPIER MACHE. 

Manufactured by Jennens & Bettridge, Halkin Street West, Bel- 
grave Square, and presented by them to the Museum. 1852. 

Observation. Example of the successful repetition of Japan work in 
England. 


F 34.— CARVED BOX. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at ^1 10s. 1852. 

F 35, F 36, F 37. — THREE CARVED OAK PANELS,— FLEMISH 
RENAISSANCE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £ 5 each. 1852. 

F 38.— SMALL PIERCED PANEL, FLEMISH OR GERMAN. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £3. 1852. 

F 39.— ARABESQUE PANEL IN CARVED OAK. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £\ 10s. 1852. 

F 40.— RENAISSANCE PANEL. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £\. 1852. 

Observation . — Purchased as excellent specimens of executive carving in 
wood, and for their value as examples of ornament. 


F 41. — OLD VENETIAN FRAME, CARVED AND GILT. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £4. 1852. 


F 42.— RED SOOCHOW LACQUERED BOX. 
Purchased of Messrs. IIewett & Co., at £2. 1852. 


F 43, F 44.— TWO TRAYS OR BOXES, IN DARK RED, 
CARVED LACQUER. 

Purchased of Messrs. IIewett & Co. at .£] . each. 1852. 


F 45. — FURNITURE, &C. 


F 45.— JAPANESE WRITING DESK. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at £3. 1852. 

F 46.— JAPANESE TRAY. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at 15s. 1852. 

F 47.— LACQUERED WORK TABLE WITH IVORY FITTINGS. 
Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at ^12. 1852. 

Observation . — Purchased as a specimen of modem Chinese workman- 
ship. 


F 48.— CHAIR IN PAPIER MACHE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jennens & Bettridge, at £2 10s. 1853. 

p 49 —WORK BOX, PAPIER MACHE, INLAID WITH 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jennens & Bettridge, at £3. 18o3. 

Observations . — F 48, F 49, selected as English specimens of japannec 
ware of good workmanship ; decorated on just principles and with greatei 
simplicity than is generally the case in this manufacture. 

F 50.— ANTIQUE CARVED OAK BOX. 

Purchased of Mr. Hogdson, Ramsgate, at £2. 1852. 


F 51.— JAPAN TRAY. 
Purchased at 4s. 6d. 1853. 


Furniture* 

Ac. 
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DIVISION II -GLASS. 


Glass. 


(All Works classed under “Glass” are indicated by the letter “G” before 
the number referred to.) 


G1,G 2.— TWO ENAMELLED GLASS VASES. 

Manufactured in France. 

Purchased by the School of Design in 1845. 

Observations. — Specimens of French Art workmanship, but not examples 
for imitation in the design. 


G 3. — COMPARTMENT OF PAINTED GLASS. 

Subject. — The Virgin and Infant Saviour, with, a Chorus of Angels. 
Designed and painted by Be'ranger in 1843, and executed at the Royal 
Manufactory at Sevres in 1844. 

Purchased by the School of Design in 18-15. 

Observations.— See the remarks appended to G 6. 

This Glass is a specimen of rare excellence and skilful execution. It is 
pictorially composed, with great artistic knowledge, is well drawn, the 
expression appropriate and well considered; with much sweetness and 
beauty in the heads. The composition of colour and of light and sha- 
dow is broad and harmonious, and its execution of the most finished 
character, as a picture ; but, considered as a specimen of window-glass 
painting, and judged of by that standard, it is erroneous in principle, as 
having entirely a pictorial treatment instead of an ornamental one. When 
conformity to historical styles is not sought for glass painting would seem 
to require flat tints of colour, without shadow, which appear to be out 
of place in that which is intended to transmit light through it ; yet 
here we see not only shadow on the flesh and draperies to express form, 
but whole figures are darkened into masses of shadow, in conformity 
with the laws of pictorial composition ; while on the same principle, some 
of the draperies are purposely rendered semi-opaque : the forms are stip-* 
pled into roundness like a miniature, and the light, instead of being 
directly transmitted, is obtained from one side. The details are merely 
imitative, without any attempt to conform the treatment to the utility of 
the material. The picture— for so it must be called— is surrounded by a 
border of ornament, tainted by the same false principles. It not only is 
semi-opaque, and imitates relief by light and shade, but represents metal ; 
being an imitation of a scroll-ornament chased in silver, and parcel gilt. 

The window from Nuremberg (G 5 and 6), less purely pictorial, con- 
tains, however, many of the same false principles. The figures are 
skilfully painted imitations of pictures of the age of Lucas Cranach, 
affecting, moreover, the impossible actions and contorted forms of that 
period; the ornament represents architectural stone carving in light and 
shadow and relief ; and a stone canopy which could not stand without 
Bupport ; while the laws of harmony of colour suited to the decoration of 
glass have not been observed. The false principles of decorative art on 
which these works have been designed, require to be noticed on account 
of the skilful execution and other high merits which they undoubtedly 
possess. 
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Glass. 


G 4. — GLASS. 


G 4.— SPECIMEN OF STAINED GLASS, EXECUTED AT 
MUNICH IN GERMANY. 1840. 

G 5, G 6.— TWO COMPARTMENTS OF STAINED GLASS, 
EXECUTED AT NUREMBERG. 

Purchased by the School of Design in 1845. 

Observations . — 

“ case other manufactures and fabrics, so it is with painted 

glass : the question of utility, rightly considered, will lead us to some knowledge 
of Avhat is most suitable in its treatment as a decoration. Glass was introduced 
into the numerous windows of Gothic architecture to temper the glare of light 
and to serve in a manner as a blind, by preventing the direct entrance of the* 
sun’s rays, and also to shed that solemn religious light which so well accords 
with the sacred mysteries of religious worship. The mosaic glass of the early 
artists of the 12th and 13th centuries was most admirably adapted for this 
purpose : being composed of many small pieces of full and pure tints, with little 
white glass, the rays of the sun were broken and dispersed, the light lowered in 
brilliancy, and the whole effect was homogeneous, rich, and solemn, sufficient 
light being still permitted to enter for the performance of the religious services 
ot the church. Even compositions of figures were subject to the principle that 
regulated the whole : the figures were small, so that the colour of their draperies 
and accessories might be broken up into many pieces to the same equal distribu- 
tion as m the ornamental parts of the window. It would seem, indeed, that the 
painter did not intend to simulate a picture, but rather to symbolize a sacred text 
or thought, and the figures, therefore, were not so much pictorially arranged, as 
composed with extreme monumental simplicity ; thus they not only partook of 
tlie genera 1 effect of the window, but the attention of the spectator, impressed 
with the solemn yet beautiful light, was, at the same time, filled with the holy 
thought conveyed by the subject, without being distracted by too great an 
individuality of parts. I he representation of shadow, strictly speakmg, was 
not admissible, the composition consisting only of flat forms of the greatest 
simplicity. For this even, there would seem to be just reasons : the light being 
transmitted through the glass to the spectator within, shadow would appear to be 
anomaious and out of place, since the illumination in such a case emanates from 
the figures themselves ; moreover the simplicity of the shadowless forms was 
better suited to impress the eye from the distance at which such works must 
necessarily be viewed. Such would seem to be some of the principles which 

nW h / egUl A te ’ aD - d , whi ? h in th ? best times did regulated the design for 
lie 0 • ^ ? SS * ent J rel y Afferent view of the art has however sprung up with 
haS obtamed m any advocates, especially on the continent. It 
felt how greatly art has advanced in the hands of the historical painter 
•ince the time spoken of : that the principles of composition, of foreshortening 
of perspective, of light and dark, and of the arrangement of colour, The7qffife 
unknown, have been discovered and developed ; that drawing, then in its infancy 
and unaided by knowledge, has now arrived at maturity ; and that science has 
gnen us pow er over the materials which they possessed not, and enabled us to 
conquer difficulties which they considered insuperable ; and it is asked why the 
painter on glass should not avail himself of all these advantages, to perfect his 
ait, and render it as pictorial as the works of his brethren. By artists who 

“rt: fc ‘of T f T 0f the T d0W is ™ almoira 1 ™ 
would DC. the forms of the figures are large, even as the size of life- thp 

generalized imitation of form, and even the painter of high artdoesn^desire 


G 7. — GLASS. 


to make his picture deceptively imitative, but listens with impatience to the 
remarks of the ignorant, who are apt to praise Ins work for this quality ^dwvc 
Others proper to it which they do not understand. An outline of Flaxmans 
fills the mind with a perfect sense of beauty and with the fulness of a poetical 
idea • surely, then, the flat and simple treatment of subjects in glass -painting, it 
such’ treatment is requisite for its utility and most in consonance with its other 
dualities, may be found sufficient to give as complete an expression to the pictorial 
rendering of a scripture truth as the material and situation of such works require. 
Redgrave, on Design. 


Glass* 


G 7 .— MILK EWER. 
1852. 

G 8 .— WINE GLASS. 
1852. 


Purchased at 6s. 6d. 

Purchased at 4s. 6d. 

G 9 .— FLOWER VASE. 

Purchased at £\ Is. of John Mortlock, 250, Oxford Street. 1852. 
Observations . — Examples of treatment of Glass vessels on correct prin- 
ciples. The natural form of the vessel is preserved, as it has been 
produced by the operations of blowing. 


G 10.— A PRESSED AND CUT CHAMPAGNE GLASS. 
Purchased of J. Sharpus & Co. at 2s. 1853. 

G 11 .— ENGRAVED GLASS AND COVER. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 6s. 1852. 

G 12 .— GERMAN GLASS BOTTLE, ENAMELLED. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers at 3s. 1852. 

G 13.— PAINTING ON GLASS (CHINESE). 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at £\ 10s. 1852. 

G 14.— ENAMELLED GLASS BOTTLE, DUTCH. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 10s. 1852. 

G 15.— ENGLISH GLASS JUG OF THE XVIII. CENTURY. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 7s. 6d. 1852. 

Observation. — G 10 to G 15, purchased as specimens of manufacture. 

G 16 —ENGRAVED BOHEMIAN GLASS GOBLET AND 
COVER. 

Purchased of Mr. Hale, Ramsgate, at ^10. 1852. 

Observation.— A specimen of early German engraving on glass. The 
town represented is Breslau. 

G 17 . — VENETIAN GLASS CUP AND STAND. 

Purchased of Miss Clarke, at £7 /$• 1852. 


G 18 \N ANTIQUE GLASS VASE IN THE SHAPE OF AN 

AMPHORA. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection, at £8 8s. 
1853. 
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G 19. — GLASS. 


G 19.— VENETIAN GLASS FLOWER VASE. 
Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 1853. 

G 20.— VENETIAN GLASS FLOWER VASE. 
Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 1853. 

G 21. — VENETIAN GLASS FLO AVER VASE. 
Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 1853. 

G 22— VENETIAN GLASS FLOWER VASE. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 1853. 

G 23.— VENETIAN GLASS FLOWER VASE. 
Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 1853. 
Observation. — G 19 to G 23, five pieces, were purchased at .€6 10*. 


G 24. — OLD VENETIAN OPAL GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 

G 25.— OLD VENETIAN WINE GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 

G 26. — OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 

G 27.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 

G 28.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 
Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 
Observation. G 24 to G 28, five pieces, purchased at £5 


G 29.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 

G 30. — OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 


i* 41.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection 

G 32.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection 

G 33.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

fZi a 1 d at H'f ™ le of CoNTE DI Milano’S collection. 
> a ion. G »9 to G 33, five pieces, purchased at £‘. 


G 34.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS BOWL. 
Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 

G 35.-OLD VENETIAN GLASS PAIL. 
Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 
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G 36. — GLASS. 


G 36.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS “SEAU.” 
Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s collection. 1853. 
Observation. — G 34 to G 36, three pieces, purchased at £ 5 2s. 6 d. 


G 37.— VENETIAN GLASS. 
Purchased of Mr. Heigham, at 5s. 1853. 

G 38.— VENETIAN GLASS STOP BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Mr. Heigham, at 10s. 1853. 


G 39.— VENETIAN GLASS GOBLET. 

Purchased of Mr. Heigham, at 5s. 1853. 

G 40.— GERMAN ENAMELLED GLASS. Dated 1671. 
Purchased of M r * »L W. Brown, at £2 12s. Cd. 1853. 

G 41.— OLD GLASS CANDLESTICK. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 3s. 1852. 

G 42.— PURPLE GLASS CUP AND COVER, ENAMELLED. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 7s. 6c?. 1853. 

G 43.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 15s. 1853. 

G 44.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 15s. 1853. 

G 45.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at .Cl 10s. 1853. 

G 46.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 15s. 1853. 

G 47— OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £\ 10s. 1853. 

G 48, G 49, G 50.— THREE YELLOW CHINESE GLASS VASES. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £2 2s. 1853. 

G 51.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 15s. 1853, 

G 52.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 12s. 1853. 

G 53.— OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased of Mr. Bryant, at £7 10s. 1853. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OE THE SPECIMENS OF 
METAL WORK, ENAMELS, &c. 

By Professor Semper. 


The comparison between the numbers M 1 and M 20 on the one hand, 
and number M 2 on the other, is interesting as a study of ornamental colour- 
ing. In M 1 we see how the blue and green enamel grounds stand crudely 
opposed to each other, without being united by a common parentage. Even 
the introduction of the ruby into the system of arrangement is hardly suffi- 
cient to render them more harmonious. Even in M 20 we observe some 
deficiency of harmony, but here it is less violent, the green and blue tints 
being broken and connected together hy the neutral black, which has been 
interposed between the two tints. These and some similar works of 
Oriental art stand in direct opposition to the beautiful Tulwar or Sword, 
M 2, and such objects as M 11 and M 12, which belong to the same system 
of colouring and ornamentation. Here the various powerful and brilliant 
colours, although violent, are united by a common hue or tint, which is 
spread over the whole. Every colour is one shade of a general scale, to 
which all the others belong, passing from the green through the white to 
the red, which last, in its special hue, is thus made the dominant colour 
of the whole system. The ground is formed, not by white, but by a 
neutral jade colour, which is very pale, but always greenish. On the 
scabbard it works in unity with the green leaves and the gold rims to 
contrast the ruby or rather the Oriental red (sang de bceuf) of the flowers, 
which last are here dominated by this coalition. 

The same alliance between the green leaves and the jade coloured base, 
as complementary to the red, is more fully exhibited on the lower part of 
the hilt of the sword, where the ground is of a somewhat darker greenish 
tint. 

On the middle compartment of the hilt, however, the same jade 
coloured ground takes another hue, and enters into an alliance with the 
riiby against the green, making thereby the ruby the dominant colour. 

Thus we observe on this beautiful specimen of Oriental art, variety and 
contrast most happily combined with harmony and repose, which "result 
has been obtained, first, by a common key, upon which the whole tone of 
the system of colours has been tempered, and, secondly, by the system of 
subordination, which has been carried throughout. 

The first quality, harmony, obtained by a common tone of the colours 
which enter into the system, is one of the great mysteries of beauty which 
unerringly prevail in nature and such works of men as are simple 
expressions of natural artistic feelings. 

Such works are generally tinged by the natural hues of the materials em- 
ployed, which hues form the bases and connecting links between t he 
bright colours which often enter into the composition of their orna- 
mentation. This may be seen in the straw and rush carpets of the 
Oriental, American, and African tribes ; in the embroideries upon leather 
and wood-bark by the Canadian ; in the raw-silk and cotton tissues of the 
Chinese ; in the ornaments made with tinged rice ; in coloured gutta- 
percha ornaments ; in the terra cotta vases of the Greek, and in the jade 
vases of the Chinese and Indians. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE SPECIMENS OF METAL WORK. 


Specimens of this kind are extremely interesting for the study of Metal Wort, 
colouring, and are very often at the same time good examples of orna- 
mental art also. 

The fine jade vases, M 102 and M 103, belong to this sort of ornamental 
industry, and are, with their inlaid stones, nearly related to the enamels in 
question, which seem to be quasi imitations of the natural materials 
which enter into the composition of these works. 

The attainment of that great object of ornamental art, which consists 
in the due subordination of the ornamental parts to the chief impression, 
is not often to be found in works of early periods of art, and seldom 
prevails in Oriental art, which generally suffers from the absence of this 
principle ; we see on them flowers and ornaments spread over the whole, 
like net-work. The above-mentioned sword forms, however, a beautiful 
exception, though the hierarchical principle in it seems to be neutralized 
by its double application. 

* Egyptian, and more especially Greek ornaments and implements, 
combine these two high qualities, and moreover excel the Oriental works 
in the elegance of their general forms and outlines ; it will therefore be 
extremely useful to have a greater number of antique ornamented works 
for comparison with the Oriental, mediaeval, and modern articles in the 


Museum. 

The modem works in the Museum are chiefly specimens of the facility 
and skill of the present age in treating materials, but at the same time, 
some of them give evidence of danger to the true progress of art, which 
may arise from their study. 

The sword, M 55, is very well executed, but the ornamental parts ot 
the hilt are not adapted to the principal object, and in themselves a little 
clumsy. The hunting knife in the style of the 15th century, manu- 
factured by Marrel Freres, is a fine specimen of execution in metal, but 
seems to fail in style and character. 

The amourer’s art is one of those which most require to be sustained by 
old examples ; these nevertheless have been neglected by modern armourers, 
because their immediate application to modern arms is not so easy, nor 
has it been so much called for, as the imitation of old bracelets or broaches, 
or the copying of ecclesiastical candelabra. 

The newly acquired additi ons , t . o th e-M n senm, . in c luded in the numbers 
M 123 to M 134, are interesting as illustrating the history of styles, while 
some of them are fine specimens of ornament. 

Among them the iron knocker, M 125, deserves the first notice. It 
comes, probably, from Nuremberg or Augsburg, or some other town in 
Middle Germany, and dates from the end of the 15th century. 

In Germany the Gothic style lost its simplicity and purity at the begin- 
ning of the 15th century, or even before that time; and its early decay was 
partly owing to the introduction of new processes and modes of execution, 
both in architecture and other works of practical art. # 

Among the innovations of this kind which most largely occasioned this 
change, were those of casting metal and producing the details of architec- 
ture and of ornamental art, by casting such as before this period were 
usually carved or cut in hard materials, or executed in chased, hammered, 
and forged metal. . 

Architecture and ornamental forms had obtained, under the influence oi 
the old processes, a certain conventional style, which henceforward con- 
tradicted the new means of execution. 

Under these circumstances, it would have been a fault instead of a merit 
if the sharp angular forms of the old style had been preserved by the 
artists and architects of the 15th century. 

Peter Visscher’s monument of St. Sebaldus is a very interesting evidence 
of this fact. It is indeed, as a Gothic monument, very impure in style, 
and contrasts strongly in this respect with the design, made by another 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE SPECIMENS OF METAL WORK 



MctalV ork sculptor of the time, for the same monument, whose working drawings are 
known to us, having been published by Heideloff; but it would have been 
an error if Viet Stop’s design had been adapted, suited as it is for wood 
carving, to be executed in cast-metal instead of that of Peter Visscher. 
which, although impure as a style, is admirably adapted for metal casting. 

The revived classical style which was introduced at this time, was a 
happy solution of the contradiction, and had long before become neces- 


The iron knocker, M 125, is a small, but very interesting specimen 
of this period of transition. 

2. The small Gothic key is, in some respects, the companion to the 
former work, as it shows iron forging combined with the purer forms of the 
Gothic style. 

G. Semper. 
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Metal Work. 


DIVISION III.— METAL WORK. 

ENAMELS ON METAL, JEWELLERY, &c. 

(All Works classed under “ Metal Work ” are referred to by the letter 
“ M ” before the numbers.) 


M 1.— DAGGER, WITH ENAMELLED SHEATH AND HANDLE. 

Manufactured at Scinde. 

Purchased at j£20, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations.— The general form of this Sheath furnishes an illustration 
of the principle ever adopted by Eastern nations of always decorating 
their construction, and never constructing decoration. There is not a 
line upon this which could be omitted with advantage. We see how 
the position of the back edge of the knife within, is appropriately re- 
cognized externally by the band ; while the ornaments on either side meet 
on a line over the cutting edge. The ornaments are correct in design, and 
the whole effect very birillant ; but it suffers a little from the absence 
of ruby colour, which would have made it more harmonious. 


M 2.— THULWAR OR SWORD, WITH ENAMELLED HILT 
AND SCABBARD. 

Manufactured at Kotah, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at £52 10s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations.— A specimen of good design, excellent arrangement ot 
form, and harmony of colour : we may here see an example of that happy 
art to which Eastern nations have arrived by centuries of refined study 
and experience of adapting the ornament to the form or space to be 
ornamented. The lines of the ornament on the enamelled surfaces are 
so introduced that they seem to suggest the general form, rather than 
to have been suggested by it. 


M 3.— THULWAR OR SWORD, WITH ARMLET INLAID WITH 

GOLD. 

Manufactured at Hyderabad. 

Purchased at <£10, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations . — Parts of the ornamentation very graceful, but there is a 
little want of scale between the border and the dolphins ornamenting the 
centre : this was in some measure less apparent when the scales on the 
fish, now partly effaced, were perfect. The two conditions under which 
this is now seen, furnish a good lesson of the use of detad in diminishing 
the prominence of one portion of ornament over another, when from 
accidental circumstances it may happen to be in excess. 


M 4, M 5.— TWO SWORD HANDLES, INLAID WITH GOLD. 

Manufactured at Touk. _ orri 

Purchased for £5 5s., and £ 4 , at pubhc sale. 1852. 
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M 6. — METAL WORK, &C. 


Metalwork. M 6.— JAVELIN OR SPEAR, (“ LASCARREE ”) WITH 

LACQUERED SHAFT, AND GOLD INLAYED HEAD. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at £5, from the Exhibition of 1851. 


M 7. — A SHIELD, OF BUFFALO HIDE, WITH ENAMELLED 

BOSSES. 

Manufactured at Kotah, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — The bosses on this Shield are beautiful in form and har- 
monious in colour ; the value of the white in intensifying the colour of 
the crimson flowers is well felt. The gold ornament painted on the shield 
itself, though designed on correct principles, is out of scale with the 
bosses, and not quite in accordance with them. 


M 8.— SHIELD AND FOUR PLATES OF ARMOUR, INLAID 
WITH GOLD. 

Manufactured at Putteala. 

Purchased at £48, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation . — The patterns well distributed, in true scale with the 
objects decorated, and elegant in composition. 


M 9, M 10.— COAT OF MAIL, HELMET, AND PLUMES. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased for <£2() 5s. at public sale. 1852. 

Observation . — Purchased for their picturesque utility to the decorative 
painter. 


M 11.— BRACELET, (“ BUNGAREE”) ENAMELLED, AND SET 
WITH DIAMONDS AND RUBIES. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at £26, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. 1 his Bracelet is rather violent in its contrasts of colour ; 
but remarkable chiefly as showing that even in the setting of their jewels 
the Indian workmen never failed to carry out an idea. The rubies and 
diamonds are so combined in the setting as to represent flowers, buds, 
and leaves on the stalk, springing right and left from the rose in the 
centre. 1 he enamelled birds and flowers on the inner surface are very 
beautiful, and of excellent workmanship. 


M 12.— BRACELET, OR BUNGAREE, ENAMELLED, AND SET 
WITH DIAMONDS. 


Manufactured at Dholepore, in Rajpootana, 

Purchased at £\$, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .- The arrangement and setting of the diamonds very 
appropriate^; and the blue just the colour which would best set off the 
brilliancy of the diamonds. In the enamelled pattern on the inside surface 
the red is rather m excess. 
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M. 13— METAL WORK, &C. 


M 13.— BRACELET, SILVER-GILT AND ENAMELLED. 

Manufactured at Kangra. 

Purchased at .€6 6s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations.— In this ornament, the blue, green, silver, and gold are 
well contrasted. The arrangement of the forms is good ; and the position 
of the pendant drops, alternating with the lines of the ornament within 
the bands, so as to avoid any direct line running out of the subject, very 
judicious. 

M 14.— ANKLET, SILVER-GILT AND ENAMELLED. 

Manufactured at Kangra. 

Purchased at £4 12s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations— The ornaments on this Anklet are well adapted to the 
different surfaces, the ornament on A tending in its main lines to develope 
length on the surface; while the direction of the ornaments on the surfaces 
B B, is the best that could be employed for leading the eye onwards 



from the edge ; the bands encircling the anklet on either side are prettily 
ornamented with lines calculated to aid the effect ; whilst the ornament 
beyond leads the eye gradually into the portion of plain gold. 


M 15.— GOLD NECKLACE (“ DHALEE”). 

Manufactured at Tenasserim. 

Purchased at ^14, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — The way in which the forms are here massed, gradually 
diminishing in bulk from the inner ring to the extremities, is worthy 
of notice ; the variety of line produced by the position of the several forms, 
the judicious amount of relief in each, with the elegance of the forms 
themselves, render this Necklace a valuable object for study. 


M 16.— GOLD NECKLACE. 

Manufactured at Calicut. 

Purchased at ^30, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — This Necklace is, perhaps, less perfect than the previous 
example ; there is more repetition of the same forms, and it is therefore 
somewhat monotonous; it is formed on the opposite principle to the last, 
the lines radiating from the centre, and the forms getting larger towards 
the margin ; but this is judiciously corrected by the pattern being more 
open towards the extremities. 


M 17 . — GOLD NECKLACE, DIAMOND CUT. 

Manufactured at Calcutta. 

Purchased at £i, from the Exhibition of 1851. 
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M 18. — METAL WORK, &C. 


M 18. — CUP, COVER, AND PLATE, SILVER GILT. 
Manufactured at Hyderabad. 

Purchased at j£10, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations.— The ornamentation of these objects is remarkable from 
the means by which the general effect is produced, namely, the repetition 
of very simple elemenary forms. 


M 19.— CUP AND COVER, SILVER, ENAMELLED. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at <£7 , from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — This small Cup furnishes a valuable illustration of the 
principles of ornamentation. Each line is exactly what it should be, to 
give value to the surface on which it is placed, and to assist in the develop- 
ment of the form ; the ornament at A adapts itself to the spreading form 
of the lip of the cup ; the main portion of the neck is defined by the 
ornament B : the lines of the ornament at D are 
well adapted for leading the eye down the swell 
of the cup, in its turn agreeably decorated by 
the ornament G, the lines of the ornament help- 
ing to carry the eye round it horizontally : how 
perfect, again, are the proportions to it of the 
narrow bands F F, while the eye is led downward 
by the ornament H, to the judiciously arranged 
ornament at the foot, K : the lid of the cup is 
also equally well studied. The execution of this 
work, unfortunately, is rather coarse, and the 
colours are ill balanced ; it would otherwise have 
been a most excellent work. 



M 20.— DRINKING CUP, SILVER-GILT AND ENAMELLED. 
Manufactured at Kangra. 

Purchased at J£ 4 4s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — In this example the general effect might, perhaps, have 
been improved by the addition of purple enamel to balance the green, 
which is in excess. 


M 21.— ROSEWATER BOTTLE, ENAMELLED. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at 110, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — The general form of this Bottle is graceful and sugges- 
tive ; we have a root, a bulb, a stalk, and a flower conventionalized, 
sufficiently near to suggest an image to the mind, yet in no way at- 
tempting to imitate nature. The ornaments are well adapted to the forms 
decorated ; and the blue, purple, green, and gold, harmoniously combined. 


M 22.— SPICE BOX, ENAMELLED. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at Hfl, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — This Box is worthy of study, from the simple yet 
agreeable arrangement of the several parts, each most appropriate to its 
office. Although the workmanship is less perfect than it might be, yet 
true art-feeling pervades the whole. 
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M 23. — METAL WORK, &C. 


M 23. — PAUN AND SUPARREE, OR BEETUL LEAF AND Metalwork. 

BEETUL NUT BOX, IN SILVER, PAR1LY GILI\ 

Manufactured at Ulwar, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at 10s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — The general form of this Box is rather a conceit a very 
unusual treatment in Oriental works ; but it is remarkable for the elegance 
of the pierced work, and due subordination of the several ornaments to 
each other ; it is, however, in several parts, tinged with European taste. 


M 24. — BOX IN SILVER OPEN WORK. 

Manufactured at Mirzapore. _ DC _ 

Purchased at £ 4 10s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 


M 25, M 26, M 27, M 28, M 29.-FIVE HOOKAH BOTTOMS. 
Purchased at £2 10s. each, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 30, M 31, M 32, M 33, M 34.-FIVE HOOKAH BO'ITOMS, 
SMALLER. 

Purchased at .£1 each, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 35, M 36.— WATER BOTTLE AND BASIN. 
Purchased at .£’1, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 37.— WATER BOTrLE. 

Purchased at £2, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 38. — CUP. 


Purchased at ,£1, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 39 PLATE. 

Purchased at 15s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 40.— SPITTOON. 

Purchased at £\ 10s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 41.-SPITTOON. 

Purchased at £1, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 42.— CUP AND COVER. 

Purchased at £ 1 , from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 43.— SMALL BOX. 
Purchased at 10s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 44— PEWTER CUP. 


Manufactured at Hyderabad. 

Purchased at 15s. from the Exhibition of 18ol. 

Observations. — This collection is remarkable for general grace of outline; 
the happy scale of ornaments decorating the surfaces ; the appropriate- 
ness of each particular ornament to the position it occupies; and, lastly, 
for the beauty of the ornaments themselves. In M 25 we see the way in 
which the eye is led into the plain black surface, by the open ornament on 
the upper and lower portion of the bell; and, immediately above it, how 
the small flower running to the left corrects the effect of the ornament 
above it running in the opposite direction. 
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M 45. — METAL WORK, &C. 


Met^Work. M 45.— CASKET. 

Manufactured by Gueyton, 11 , Rue Chapon, Paris. 
Material. — Oxydized Silver. 

Purchased at £36, from the Exhibition of 1851. 


M 46.— CASKET. 

Manufactured by Gueyton, 11, Rue Chapon, Paris. 
Material.- — Oxydized Silver, set with Jewels. 
Purchased at £36, from the Exhibition of 1851. 
Observations . — A good example of surface treatment. 


M 47— CASKET, WITH BAS RELIEF OF THE SEASONS ON 
THE LID. 

Manufactured by Rudolpiii, 3, Rue Tronchet, Paris. 

Material . — Oxydized Silver. 

Purchased at £28, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .— An illustration of repousse work and a good specimen of 
chasing : the variety and judicious arrangement of the ornament on the 
surface, and its subordination to the construction deserve notice. The 
arrangement of the feet is objectionable. 


M 43. — CASKET. 

Manufactured by Rudolpiii, 3, Rue Tronchet, Paris. 

Material. — Silver, parcel-gilt. 

Purchased at .£10, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .— Purchased as a good specimen of chasing. The form 
not commendable. 


M 49.— CUP, WITH LIGHT METAL STAND. 
Manufactured by Rudolpiii, 3, Rue Tronchet, Paris. 

Material.— A gate. Crystal, and Gold. 

Purchased at £60, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

• ? bs *r ™ tions -—} Remarkable for the proper use of the metal, illustrated 
m its lightness ; for the appropriate introduction of the bulb of crystal, 
and the enamelling. J 


M 50.— HUNTING KNIFE, REPRESENTING THE LEGEND 
OF ST. HUBERT. 

Manufactured by Marrel Freres, 27, Rue Choiseul, Paris. 

Material . — Silver and Bronze, parcel-gilt. 

I ur chased at «^200, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

<. y^anties of Manufacture.— (S This magnificent Knife is composed 
« if.? tK th ? egc ' ndof St - Hubert. The figure, in ‘rondebosse,’ surrounded 
<•- *t l 1 ' T ds ; form , S the handle ' ' ihe mouth of the sheath is orna- 
« lot";®,'' * l , a , lar £ e bas : relle £- representing the moment when the hunt 
« cr os! n n P 0 d i E ',' lsl0 , n St - Hubert, that is, the apparition of the 
“ firJ 3 ° n t lC , sta ®, 8 head. The rich ornamentation and figures were 
„ fini C0,np0 , S , ea , anJ modeUed « "ax, then sculptured in plaster, and 
“ forbid rri°tW d n m6tal and Cl l ise , led - ' llle blad « is of the finest steel, 
« rimhand will, 1 tbe mouldin g creased or hollowed by 

Freres. ^ graV6r ' Ihls knlfe 13 the original.”— (Signed) Marvel 
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ftt 51.— METAL WORK, &C. 


« The Jury would further mention a very beautiful silver Hunting Knife, tlie 1 

hilt of which represents St. Hubert standing within a niche : the cross is orna- 
mented with a fox at bay, defending itself against several dogs : upon the chape 
of the sheath is a handsome bas-relief, representing the conversion of St. Hubert ; 
and lower down is a hunting trophy. The execution of this Hunting Knife 
leaves nothing to be desired.”— Juror s' Report on the 23 d Class of the Exhibition 
o/1851. 

Observations . — Remarkable for the fine art workmanship throughout ; 
the arrangement of the form, duly considered with regard to utility; 
knowledge and feeling in the modelling ; good chasing, and a general 
poetical feeling well worthy of study. 


M 51 “ VENETIAN ” VASE. 

Manufactured by Marrel Freres, 27, Rue Choiseul, Paris. 

Materials. — Silver Gilt and Blue Enamel. 

Purchased at .€100, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture.— “ The body of this Vase is embossed by 

hand ; the arabesques creased or hollowed by the graver, and then filled 
“ with enamel, and vitrified in a moufle or furnace, used for the purpose. 
« The figures in round bosse, and bas-reliefs, are moulded from models 
<s prepared in wax ; they are then chiselled, and afterwards fixed in the 
“ different compartments prepared to receive them. The stones are 
" grenats. This vase is the original.”— (Signed) Marrel Freres. 

Observations. — Good general form, and execution. 


M 52.— SILVER CUP. Renaissance Style . 

Manufactured by Marrel Freres, 27, Rue Choiseul, Paris. 

Materials. — Silver, parcel-gilt, with rubies, emeralds, grenats, and 
turquoises. 

Purchased at €72, from the Exhibition of 18ol. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. — “ The body of this cup was embossed 
“ on a lathe. The cover is ornamented with small figures, playing with 
“ musical instruments. These figures, as well as the medallions, were 
" moulded in silver from wax models, and then soldered into the respec- 
“ tive compartments prepared to receive them. They were afterwards 
“ chiselled and finished. The ornamentation is embossed and chased by 
“hand.” — (Signed) Marrel Freres. 

Observation. — Selected for fine art workmanship ; also as an ulus • 
tration of repousse work. 


M 53.— SNUFF BOX. 

Manufactured by Marrel Freres, 27, Rue Choiseul, Paris. 

Material. — Silver, parcel-gilt. 

Purchased at €24, from the Exhibition of 18ol. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture.—' “This elaborately ornamented Box 
« represents hunting and fishing, with their attributes. The principal 
“ medallion is moulded in silver, from a model in wax, then soldered on 
“ the lid of the box, and afterwards chiselled. The other medallions and 
ornamentation are champs lev e, with a gray er, and chiselled. (Signet ) 

Marrel Freres . • 

Observations. — Selected for beauty of execution, the arrangement of 
the ornament and the judicious subordination of the relief of the various 
parts. 


M 54. — METAL WORK, &ft 


Metal Work. 


M 54.— LAVABO, FOR ROSEWATER (ARABIAN). 

Manufactured by Marrel Freres, 27, Rue Choiseul, Paris. 

Material. — Copper, silvered. 

Purchased at iL'lfl, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture . — “This Ewer and Basin are embossed, or 
„ fo . rm . ed °" a model in wood, by the aid of a lathe. The ornamentation, 
which is of very superior workmanship, is executed entirely by the hand, 
with a chisel, after the manner of the Arabs.”— (Signed) Marrel Freres 
Observations .— Although remarkable as an example of flat treatment 
of the surface in articles of utility, and of decoration subjected to the 
construction, it is inferior in carrying out this idea to many works of 
a similar kind to be found in the Indian collection ; the merit it pos- 
sesses in this way is due to its imitation of similar utensils in use in 
the .Last. 


M 55.— SWORD. 

Manufactured by Fkoment Meurice, 52, Faubourg St. Honored, Paris. 

Material. — Steel blade, and oxydized silver handle. 

Purchased at £32, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .-- -This is a copy of the sword presented to General Chan- 
garmer by the City of 1 ans and the price is therefore independent of the 
hrst cost of the modelling, &c. The handle of this sword is very elegant 
m design and perfect in execution ; it is worthy of remark how well the 
2!," ’, T 1 ' ? P rlncl P«l figure especially, are arranged, so as not to 
bstruct the hand in use. It should be observed, however, that the or- 
nament is constructed rather than utility decorated. 


M 56.— SEAL, CHASED. 

Ma'tma/'—l'roa' Fr ° MENT Meurice > 52 > Faubourg St. Honor*, Paris. 
Purchased at ,4 7, from the Exhibition of 1851 
of &ahlmn« ed ““ 1,erfeCti ° n ° f the chasin S’ and the 


M 57.— BRACELET. 

Ma?%Z, C / Ur n b ^ F j°“, ENT Meur,cr ’ 52 > Faubourg St. Honor*, Paris. 
Material. — Oxydized silver, parcel-gilt. 

Purchased at j£13 10s. from the Exhibition of 1851 

spedmTo^efgTltog We ^ ™ rkma " shi P> and aa a good 


1V1 oo. — JtSKACLLET. 


Manufactured by F ROment Meurice, 52, Faubourg St. Honor*, Paris. 
Material. Oxydized silver, with enamels. 

Purchased at .4.18, from the Exhibition of 1851. 


p i j . , M 59. -INLAID DAGGER. 

Purchased at .£ 12 , from the Exhibition of 1851. 

mentTf^r' —Il !™ arkab i e £ or the treatm ent of the inlaying, as speci- 
and use S I’he^inlf f "tl ° f decoration subjected to the construction 

well drawn and^xwuted ' ° n the sheath of the d W r 
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M 60. — METAL WORK, &C. 


I 


M 60.— INLAID PERFUME BURNER. 
Purchased at £ 4 , from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 61.— INLAID CANE-HEAD. 

Purchased at <£1 10s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 62.— INLAID BRACELET. 

Purchased ati?3, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Manufactured by J. Roucou, 21, Rue de Pans, Belville, Seme. 


Metal Work 


M 63. — SHIELD. 

Manufactured by Lepage Moutier, 11, Rue Richelieu, Paris. 
Designed and executed by Vechte. 

Material.— Iron. « 1QC i 

Purchased at <£220, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — Selected as aremarkable specimen of repousse work in iron. 


M 64.— INLAID METAL INCENSE BURNER. 

Purchased at <£29 10s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 65.— INLAID METAL VASE. 

Purchased at <£21, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 66.— INLAID METAL CUP. 

Purchased at <£3, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Manufactured by J.FalloIse, Liege. 

Materials. — Iron , and silver. , . 

Peculiarities of Manufacture.— “These articles are of wrought iron: 

“ their forms, as well as the damascene ornaments with which they are 
« decorated, are in the renaissance style. This kind of damascene work is 
“ new • it differs from that of the ancients in its solidity, and m offering 
“ greater resources to artists in metals, being applicable to an infinite 
“ variety of objects: the relief is stronger, and the effect more striking. 

“ The examples selected must be looked upon only as studies, but we may 
“ judge from them of the effect which might be obtained on a larger scale. 

“ 'The following is the process used in this work. In the indentation made 
“ w ffh a graver a bevel is formed, greater or less according to the largeness 
“ or detail of the ornament. The chisel, which is used with a hammer to 
“form the bevel, should beheld inclining inwards from the leaf which 
« forms the ornament. The plain fillet should have a bevel on both sides. 
“ In the leaves an indent is formed by pointing, into which the silver wire 
“ h imbedded by means of a small hammer. 'This indent is formed with a 
“ very fine steel point kept inclined, with which the ground of all the parts 
“ to be filled with silver is pierced. When the ornaments are entirely 
“ covered with silver wire, the surface is planed m order firmly to fix the 
“ silver: it is then filed up, and afterwards finished with glass paper, the 
“ silver projecting over the edges of the ornaments being cleaned off with 
“ a chisel. To give greater effect to this kind of work, the fillets are made 
“ broader, and the indents deeper. This work can be executed equally 
“ well in gold, platinum, or brass .”—J. Fallohse. 

Observations.— Selected as specimens of good inlaid work in metal. 
The forms are graceful, and a fine illustration of the Saracenic element of 
the Renaissance. 

M 67 . — TAZZA AND EWER, IN ENAMEL, ON BLUE GROUND. 

Purchased at ,£80, from the Exhibition of 1851. 
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Metal Work. 


M 68. — METAL WORK, &C. 

M 68. — LARGE EWER, IN ENAMEL, ON BLUE GROUND. 

Purchased at £88. 

Mamtfactured at the National Manufactory of Porcelain and Stained 
ijlass, bevres, Pans. 

Material . — Blue enamel, on copper. 

r Observations . ~ Selected as illustrations of a process and of an art 
ol high character little practised in England as connected with manu- 
factures ; also for the treatment of the enamels, the beauty of execution, 
and lor the great delicacy of treatment of the light and shade. 


M 69. — ENAMEL OF THE HEAD OF ST. MARK. 

GlMs^Tes^Parfs ^ Nat ‘° nal Manufactoi y of Porcelain and Stained 
Material. — Enamel, on iron. 

Purchased at £34, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation .— Selected as an example of the treatment of enamel 
in a large manner, useful for decorative purposes. > 


M 70.- ORIENTAL AGATE CUP. 

Manufactured f by Morel and Co. 7, New Burlington Street, London 
Materials.- .Oriental Agate, pure Gold, standard Silver, and Pearls 
Purchased at .£210, from the Exhibition of 1851 

“ fm!"!'" °f Manufacture-" this work, which is in the style of the 
1 3th century , represents m detail the most advanced stages to which the 
I! Processes employed had attained at that perioT The cup is 

“ qTfi r °™ Vlf'Vr Oriental Agate, cut expressly for the article 

“ pure^okL The U fnnt llef; i ‘ ^ ‘T® 3 “o' 1 enamelled ornaments are all of 
•< STlvr r f ° 0t ° nly 13 s,lrer ffilt. This work of art was made 
entirely by hand ; no part whatever having been cast. The time occu 
pied ,n making the setting, that is, the repoLfwork, chasing en^avina 

ZoZTmt With SUPeri ° r taste- ”^ Jurors’ Report on 23d Class of tl,e E 

Observations. Very good in design, and beautiful in execution • the 
enamelling especially perfect; it is further remarkable as a snedmen of 

thereviver. 0 *“ r ° Und b ° SS ® ; an ° f which Mr ' Morel claims to be 


M 71.— LARGE SILVER CHALICE. 

Purchased at £45, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 72 — CHALICE, WITH HEXAGONAL BASE. 

Purchased at .£30, from the Exhibit' on of 1851. 
lanufactured by J . Hardman and Co. Great Charles Street Rir 
mingham, from designs by A. W. Pugin, Esq. ^ B ‘ r ' 

-Vatmai Silver Paxcel-gilt, and enamelled. 


1J 


M 73. — Z.1ETAL WORK, &C. 


“ were then chased. Clialices in this style, during the mediaeval period. Metal Work* 
“ were principally executed by the Florentines, whose works have been 
« carefully studied, in order to produce this kind of metal work.”— 

(Signed) Hardman and Co. 

M 73 .— CHALICE, WITH HEXAGONAL BASE. 

Manufactured by Skidmore and Sons, Coventry. 

Material . — Silver enamelled, and parcel-gilt. 

Purchased at <£30, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture.— “ This Chalice was designed by the Manu- 
“ facturer, in imitation of the goldsmiths’ work of the 15th century, and 
“ illustrates the beautiful decoration with champ leve enamel and niello 
“ in use at that period. On the hexagonal base are subjects representing 
“ angels bearing the symbols of our Lord’s passion, on a floriated ground. 

“ In the application of the enamel, the surfaces are carved ; and into the 
“ interstices so produced, the enamel is fused. The decoration of surfaoes 
“ by niello and analogous prccesses, was in use at an early period, as 
“ mentioned by Pliny; a casket of silver, enriched with niello, of the 4th 

or 5th century, having been found at Rome, in a ruin near the Esquiline 
“ Gate: its use was continued by artists in metal during the succeeding 
<f centuries ; the origin (in the middle of the 13th century) of taking im- 
** pressions on paper from the metal engraved, to prove its fitness for 
“ receiving the niello, is ascribed to the Tlorentine goldsmith, Maso 
“ Finiguerra : this ornamentation by niello subsequently fell into disuse ; 

“ so much so as until lately to be unknown in England. It is here 
* applied, composed after the process employed by Benvenuto Cellini, to 
“ illustrate its beauty as a decorative art.”— (Signed) Skidmore and Son. 


M 74.— SILVER FLAGON. 

Manufactured in London, by Lambert and Rawlings, 2, Coventry 
Street, Piccadilly. 

Material. — Silver, parcel-gilt. 

Purchased at £’128 8 s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture.—" This Flagon will contain 12 quarts, and 
“ is 24 inches in height. It was made solely from sheet or flatted silver, 
“ 7 dwts. better in the ounce than standard silver, in order to produce a 
“ fine finishing colour. The boss or body was made from a circle of 
“ silver, 20 inches in diameter, about 1-1 6th of an inch in thickness, and 
“ raised or hammered until steel hammers on steel anvils, by the hand. 
“ The neck was turned up from sheet silver in a cylindrical form ; while 
“ the mouth-piece was raised out of the same kind of silver as the boss or 
“ body. The chain is of drawn silver wirfc The whole flagon was made 
“ by hand, except the button and fillet on the neck, which are of cast 
" silver. The time of one man occupied in making was twelve weeks ; of 
“ which the chasing or embossing took four weeks, and the parcel-gilding 
** and finishing, two.” — (Signed) Lambert and Rawlings. 


M 75 .— SUGAR BASIN. 


Purchased at £3 10s. 

M 76 .— BUTTER COOLER. 


Purchased at £4. 


M 77 . — SALVER. 


Purchased at £6 6 s. 

M 78 .— ANTIQUE FLAGON. 


Purchased at £5 10s. 

Manufactured by Gough, 11 Parade, Birmingham. 
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M 79. — METAL WORK, &C. 

MctalWork. Obsei'vations — Selected as examples of form, duly considered with 
regard to utility; of ornamentation, subordinate to the construction • and 
of a light treatment of metal work. 


M 79.— CANDLESTICK TO HOLD NINE LIGHTS. 
Purchased at <£9. 

M 80.— CANDLESTICK TO HOLD SIX LIGHTS. 
Purchased at £7 • 

M 81 . — CANDLESTICK TO HOLD FIVE LIGHTS. 
Purchased at <£6 10s. 

Manufactured by J. Hardman and Co., Great Charles Street Bir- 
tingham. 9 

Material.^— Brass. 


*** ^ ui, — nurumun ana 10. 

Observations. Selected as specimens, in the style of antient brass work 
ate?i°al Character ° f ornamcnt > wel1 sui ted to the purpose and to the 

M 82.— FLOWER VASE. 

Manufactured by J. Hardman and Co., Great Charles Street, Bir- 


M 90. — METAL WORK, &C. 


“ The ‘ Tara Brooch/ M 86, is so called from the original having been Met al W ork 
“ found near the Hill of Tara, in the county Meath, August 1850. The 
“ entire frame and pin are made of white bronze. The front, back, and 
“ edges are highly ornamented, the former with countersunk designs in 
“ fillagree on gold plates, the latter with designs cut out of the solid 
“ and strongly gilt. The ornaments, which are very peculiar, are ex- 
“ tremely minute, and formed with the greatest mathematical accuracy, 

“ and correspond with the illuminations in the Book of Kells, an ancient 
“ Irish manuscript (in Trinity College) of the fifth century, ascribed to 
“ St. Collumkille, the first bishop of Meath and Kells. The original of 
“ this Brooch was found by a poor woman, and, having passed through 
“ two or three hands, came into the possession of the manufacturers.” 

“ The ‘Arbutus’ pattern, (M 87,) the original of which is in the 
“ Museum of Trinity College, is the only variety which has both sides 
alike.” 

“ The ‘ University,’ (M 88,) is the only elaborately pierced one known.” 

“ The ‘ Knights Templar’ Brooch, (M 8.9,) the original of which is m 
“ the Royal Irish Academy, was found in the ruins of an ancient hospital 
“ of the order of Templars, at Kilmainham, in the county of Dublin. It 
“ is a beautiful specimen of that class, of which the ‘ Royal Tara ’ Brooch 
“ is the type.” — G. and S. Waterhouse. 

Observations. — Reproductions of antique Brooches ; having been copied 
from antient models and reduced in scale, they have suffered somewhat in 
the treatment of the details ; but they well exhibit the principle of subordi- 
nation of form to utility, and of the ornament to the surface decorated. 


M 90, M 91, M 92, M 93, M 94, M 95, M 96, M 97, M 98.— WORKS 
OF ART IN ELECTRO-PLATE, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Elkington, Mason, and Co. Manufacturers and Patentees of the Electro 

Depositing Processes. Their Works , Newhall Street, Birmingham j and 

their Ware-rooms in London, 20 and 22, Regent Street, and 45, Moor gate 

Street . 

M 90. — An Electro-Plated and Parcel-Gilt Candlestick. 

Material.— German silver, electro-plated, and gilt. 

Purchased at ^3 3s. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. — “ The base upon which the silver is 
“ deposited consists of an alloy of nickel, copper, and zinc (called German 
“ silver), cast in sand moulds, and afterwards plated and gilt by the electro 
“ processes. By the discovery of these processes, every variety of article 
“ that can be produced in silver is now obtainable as plated by this method 
“ of manufacture : whereas, Drior to 1840. the date of these patents, plated 
“ goods could only be made from sheet copper, with a surface of silver 
attached firmly upon it.” 

M 91.— A Large Rosewater Dish (suitable for a sideboard, centre 
ornament), representing a battle of Amazons. 

Purchased at J?6 6s. 

The original at Berlin, in iron, by Antoine Vechte. 

M 92. — A Fruit Plate, composed of rich arabesque work. In the 
centre is a figure of a lazzarone, carrying a basket of fruit. 

Designed by Gunk el. 

Purchased at ^C12 12s. 

M 93. — A Plate, representing the days of the week. 

Composed by the Due de Luynes. 

Purchased at £3 3s. 

c 33 
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M 94. — METAL WORK, &C. 

Metal Work. M 94 .— An Alms Dish, reproduction of a Renaissance work, with bas 

reliefs, representing the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

Purchased at ,€10 10.?. 

• % 9 dT. A , < i? PY 0F ' r, .‘? Celebrated Cup, the original of which it 
in the British Museum, said to be the work of Benvenuto Cellini 
Purchased at <£12 125 . 

Pompeii Bronze Vase. The original, in silver, discovered at 
Purchased at £3 15s. 

M 97.—A Bronze Cup. The subject represents the Apotheosis of 
Homer. Discovered at Herculaneum. 

Purchased at £3 15s. 

M 98.— A Rosewater Dish, reproduction of a fine example of 
Renaissance workmanship, a copy of which is in the Museum of 
rans. Ihe has reliefs on the border represent Minerva, Astrology 
Geometry, Arithmetic, Music, Rhetoric, Dialectics, Grammar. In the 
X ^ a T ^P erance > surrounded by the four Elements-Air, 

l i 55? ^ a * er ‘ outer border has been remodelled, and the 

whole of the chasings elaborately restored. 

Presented by Messrs. Elkington and Mason. 

„ P eculiar ities of Manufacture.-" The above specimens of Electro deposi- 
,, tlon are " e calculated to illustrate the advantages and resources of the 
„ P rocess ! M great economy for the reproduction of works of high art may 
„ be . specially noticed in the two examples numbered M 91 and M 94 The 
„ orl K m . al c ? st of these would be from .£100 to ,£200 for each piece : the 
„ reproductions, in all respects equal to the original work, may be obtained, 

“ anH USIVe °n g Ii dlng &C -’ al T 0st at a nominal cost. These specimens, 

„ and generally those pieces which have the subject matter in bas relief, 

„ deposited into permanent moulds, taken from the original work by 

“ m^' S b™obtained SS; ^ fr ° m a S ’ ngle mould a lar g e number of copies 

“ if P i e T Ct fv th l Ccllini Cup ’ and Vases > also a11 subjects in 
a 'to relief, are obtained by the use of elastic moulds, which readily admit 

“ rem ? V , ed f ? m the most difficult and delicate pieces, and into 

“ ^nr? Ct H, 1S dep0Slt , ed ’ somewhat greater cost, but not with 
less ad\ antage than in works of bas relief. 

of St ttm* * he artist is not limited to size. The large doors 
.. ot j * J °r n Baptist, at Florence, or a vase of equal magnitude could be 

“ d dUC ^ f- lth ! ltt !f dlfficult . y ’ in a sin g^ piece, and with equal advantage 
“ f ° rmln ^ the Collec - 


M 99.— A SELECTION OF FRENCH CASTINGS IN METAL. 
Purchased for the School of Design in 1845. 


M 100.— JADE BOX, MOUNTED IN GOLD. 
Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at .£20, from the Exhibition of 1851. 


JADE BOX AND COVER, INLAID WITH RUBIES 
AND EMERALDS. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at £24, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

05seTO.fmns._The general form graceful, and the jewels happily 


M 102. — METAL WORK, &C. 


arranged. Great additional value is given to the colour of the rubies by MetaJSork. 
the introduction of emeralds in the border. The gold setting of the 
jewels, in the form of leaves, very suggestive. 


M 102.— JADE BOX AND COVER, INLAID WITH RUBIES. 
Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at £42 } from the Exhibition of 1851. 


M 103.— JADE CUP, INLAID WITH RUBIES AND EMERALDS. 
Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at £20, from the Exhibition of 1851. 


M 104.— ENAMELLED GOLD NECKLACE. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 9s. 1852. 


M 105.— SILVER GILT ARMLET. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £ 4 4s. 1852. 


M 106.— ENAMELLED CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £2. 1852. 


M 107.— BRONZE BUST OF POPE ALEXANDER VIII. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £90. 1853. 

M 108.— BRONZE BUST OF POPE PAUL III. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at ^90. 1853. 

Observation . — Purchased as examples of a fine style of portrait sculpture, 
and as good specimens of bronze casting and chasing. 


M 109.— ITALIAN BRONZE KNOCKER. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £21. 1852. 

Observation.— Purchased for its artistic design, and spirited execution. 


M 110.— CAST IRON BROOCH FROM BERLIN. 

Purchased of Mr. D. Born, 20, Southampton Street, Strand, at 4s. 6d 
1852. 

M 111.— CAST IRON BRACELET FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr. D. Born, at 4s. 6d. 1852. 

M 112.— CAST IRON BROOCH FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr. D. Born, at 2s. 6c?. 1852. 

M 113.— CAST IRON BRACELET FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr. D. Born, at 5s. 6c?. 1852. 

M 114.— PAIR OF CAST IRON EARRINGS FROM BERLIN 
Purchased of Mr. D. Born, at 6 s. 1852. 

35 c 2 


M 118. — METAL WORK, &C. 


Metal Work 


M 115.— CAST IRON BROOCH FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr. D. Born, at 3s. 6d. 1852. 

Observation . — Purchased as examples of fine casting in metal. 


M 115, M 117. — TWO EMBOSSED PEWTER PLATES. 
Purchased at 5s. each. 1852. 

M 118.— EMBOSSED PEWTER PLATE. 

Purchased at 7 s. 1852. 

Observation. Selected as specimens of the cheap ornamentation of the 
sixteenth century applied to such works. 


M. 119.— LARGE TANKARD IN WHITE METAL. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at jg\'2. 

Observations.— -German. Date about 1530, and was probably used 
originally as a guild or corporation cup. 


M 120.— CHINESE BOWL AND COVER, IN “ CLOISONNE ” 
ENAMEL. 

Purchased of Mr. Zimmermann, at £35. 


M 121. — MEDAL (Attributed to Albert Durer). 
Presented by Henry Cole, Esq., C.B. 1852. 


M 122. VASE, COMPOSED OF NAUTILUS SHELLS, MOUNTED 
IN SILVER GILT. 

Purchased of Mr. Garrard, at £36. 

Obsei'vation. — Date, early part of l/th century. 


M 123.— AN ENAMELLED CHINESE VASE. 
Purchased of Mr. Heigh am, at 7s. 6d. 1853. 


M 124. CASKET IN V ROUGHT IRON (15tli Century Work). 
Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s Collection, at £5. 1853. 


M I 25 --' WROUGHT IRON KNOCKER, (Date, early part of 
lfith Century.) 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s Collection, at ^14. 1853. 


M 126.— GOTHIC KEY. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s Collection, at .£-1 15 s. 1853. 


M 127.— “PLAQUE” ENAMEL ON COPPER. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 10s. 1853. 

serration. A specimen of early transler-printing on enamel. 


M 128. — METAL WORK, &C. 

M 128.— OLD ENGLISH IRON LOCK. 

Purchased at £1 15s. 

Observation. — Date, about 1540 — 50. 


M 129.— BROxNZE TRIPOD INCENSE BURNER (CHINESE). 
Purchased of Hewett & Co. at £7 . 1852. 


M 130.— PART OF A STOVE GRATE FRONT. 

Purchased from the Exhibition of 1851, of Messrs. Hoole and Robson, 
Sheffield, at £\7 10s. 

Observation . — Selected as a good specimen of modern metal work. 


M 131.— PART OF A STOVE GRATE FRONT. 

Purchased from the Exhibition of 1851, of Messrs. Hoole and Robson 
Sheffield, at £\b. 

Observation . — Selected as a specimen of modern metal work, of good 
design. 


M 132.— SIX OLD GILT KEYS. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £6. 1853. 


M 133.— TWO OR-MOLU CHASED ORNAMENTS. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £4. 1853. 


M 134.— CHASED OR-MOLU ORNAMENT. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £2. 1853. 


M 135.— GOLD NECKLACE. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £4 14s. Gd. 1853. 

Observation . — Purchased as a specimen of the style and workmanship 
of the sixteenth century, set with pearls, garnets, and enamels. 


M 136.— AN ANTIQUE BRONZE EWER. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at £\ 5s. 1853. 


M 137.— BRONZE JAPANESE VASE. 
Purchased of Mr. Heigham. 1853. 


M 138.— BRONZE STATUETTE OF “ ICARUS ” (by Trioueti). 
Purchased by the Council of the School of Design in 1845. 

M 139.— ANCIENT BRASS LANTERN. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £3 3s. 1853. 


Metal Work. 
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M 140. — METAL WORK, &C. 

M 140— CHASED OPEN WORK STEEL SNUFFBOX. 
Purchased of Mr. Zimmerman, at £7. 1853. 

Observation . — French • date about 1660. 


M 141.— LOCK AND TWO KEYS. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers. 1853. 

Observation.-— French ; Date about 1680. 


M 142.— ANCIENT WATCH, “TULIP” OR EGG-SHAPED 
WITH CRYSTAL CASE. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at ,£15. 1853. 


M 143. — RELIQUARY IN GOLD, ENRICHED WITH 
“ CLOISONNfe” ENAMELS. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £15. 1853. 

Observation. Italian work, probably Genoese, and of the 14th or 15th 
century. 


M 144.— NEEDLE CASE IN SILVER GILT, ENGRAVED AND 
ENAMELLED. 

Pin'chased of Mr. Falcke. 1853. 

Observation — Date, early part of 18th century; probably Augsburg 


DIVISION IV.— POTTERY.* 


Pottery 


(All Works classed under “ Pottery ” are referred to by the letter f< P ** 
* before the numbers.) 


P 1, P 2, P 3, P 4.— FOUR BLACK WATER BOTTLES. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at 10 s. each, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — These rude water bottles possess considerable elegance of 
outline, and have the ornaments very appropriately arranged upon them. 
P 4 is perhaps the most perfect in this respect, the spiral scoring or 
indent on the bulb is well adapted to give value to the curve, as also arc 
the leaves on the upper portion or handle. 


P 5, P 6, P 7, P 8.- -FOUR WATER BOTTLES. 
Purchased at 1 s. 6d. each, from tnc Exhibition of 1851. 

P 9.— HOOKAH BOTTOM. 

Purchased at 2s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

P 10, P 1_. — TWO CUPS. 

Purchased at Is. each, from the Exhibition of 1851. 


P 12.— BROWN WATER BOTTLE. 
Purchased at 10s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 


P 13.— COOJAH OR WATER GOBLET. 
Manufactured at Sourabaya, in Java. 

Purchased at 5s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 


P 14, P 15, P 16, P 17, P 18, P 19, P 20.— EARTHEN WATER 
BOTTLES AND CUPS. 

Manufactured in India. 

Purchased at Is. each, from the Exhibition of 1851. 


P 21. —GILT CUP. 
Purchased at 3s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 


* The word “ Ceramic,”— from iccpa/Mt, potter’s earth, — is used in France 

and Germany as a generic term for all kinds of Pottery ; but there seems hardly 
any good reason for substituting this new word for our own English one, which 
is as comprehensive. 
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P 22. — POTTERY. 



Pottery. 


I i 


P 22, P 23. TWO PAINTED COOJAHS OR WATER GOBLETS. 
Manufactured at Kotah, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at 2s. 6d. each, from the Exhibition of 1851 

of these jars are graceful, and the 
ornament very well distributed and appropriate, but the colours rather 
showy and harshly contrasted. 


P 24.— VASE— “ LA GLOIRE.” 

Manufactured, at the National Manufactory of Porcelain and Stained 
lilass, Sevres, Paris. 

Material. — Bisque. 

Purchased at £79 4s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Obsei-vation. Purchased as an admirable example of enamel painting 
or bisque ” porcelain. 1 


P 25, P 26.—' TWO VASES. 

Glafs^i-res^Paris ^ at ' onal Manufactory of Porcelain and Stained 

Purchased at P 25, .£21 1 Js. 6d. 1 , 0 , r 
P 26, £7 5s. 10 d. f 1845 ‘ 

Observations .—! These works were selected for their excellence of work- 
manship, and not for the design. P 25 is a mode of ornamentation hardly 
practised in this country, which, with proper treatment, is capable o'f 
gilding 11 ^ beaUt ‘ flU and Slm l lle effects - P is a remarkable specimen of 

P 27. BOTTLE, ORNAMENTED WITH IMITATION JEWELS. 

Manufactured by J. Coi-eland, 260, New Bond Street, London and 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. ’ ana 

Purchased at .£13 Is. 6d. from the Exhibition of 1851 
Oosercarions.— Remarkable for its rich surface decoration, and as a 
specimen of excellent modern manufacture. 

nlatc inTtr an p n i ati Ii n °> f this . bottl S 1 appears to have been copied from a 
plate in Mr. Richardson s work on Ornamental Design. 


P 28, P 29, P 30. — “ASSIETTE MONTEE,” DESSERT PLATE 
AND CREAM BOWL. ’ 

Manufactured by Minton and Co. Stoke-upon-Trent 
Pure a used at P28, « AssietteMontee,”^36 15s. ] 

P 2!), Dessert Plate, J£3 13 s. 6d. l* rom the Exhibition of 
P 30 , Cream Bowl, £12 12s. J 1?51 * 

to th'eEmperor ° f ^ ° f * Senice preSented b >’ the Queen 


P 31, P 32, P 33, P 34.— FRIEZES. 

Manufactured by Minton and Co. Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Purchased at £5 12s. 6d. or 7s. Cd. per foot. 1852. 
to thp^ * urchased as a successful application of terra cotta 

mw t? X em , a lamentation of buildings, by means of which colom 

The st vlT o7tl4 C sl d .J lth ° Ut de * eldoration from the action of the atmosphere, 
ne style ot these specimens is the so-called cinquecento. 
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P 35. — POTTERY. 


TILES FOR WALLS OR STOVES. 

P 35. 

Purchased at 1 7s. 6c?. or Is. 3d. per tile. 1852. 

P 36. 

Purchased at 13s. 9</. or 2s. 3d. per tile. 1852. 

P37. 

Purchased at £ 2 , or 2s. 6d. per tile. 1852. 

P 38. 

Purchased at ^€1 17s. 6d. or Is. 3d. per tile. 1852. 

P 39. 

Purchased at ^1 17s. 6c/. or Is. 3 c/. per tile. 1852. 

P 40. 

Purchased at j£l 17s. 6c/. or Is. 3d. per tile. 1852. 

P 41. 

Purchased at ^3 4s. or Is. per tile. 1852. 

P 42. 

Purchased at ^1 17s. 6c?. or Is. 3c?. per tile. 1852. 

P 43. 

Purchased at «£1 Os. 10c?. or Is. 3c?. per tile. 1852. 

P 44, P 45, P 46.— SLABS FOR FIREPLACES. 

Purchased at £\ 5s. each. 1852. 

P 47.— SLAB, WITH GREEN AND WHITE MOSAIC PATTERN. 

Purchased at i£l Is. 1852. 

P 48.— SQUARE TILE, BLUE AND WHITE MOSAIC, PATTERN. 

Purchased at Is. 2c?. 1852. 

P 49.— SQUARE TILE, LIGHT AND DARK GREEN MOSAIC. 

Purchased at Is. 4c?. 1852. 

P 50.— SQUARE TILE, CRIMSON AND GREEN MOSAIC. 

Purchased at 7s. 1852. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture . — “The Tiles for Walls, and Slabs for 
“ Fire-places, are made under Prosser’s Patent, by the compression of 
“ powdered clay; a process superior to the plastic method for such articles, 
“ as they are produced with a truer and more even surface, and at less cost. 
“ After these slabs and tiles are fired, they are printed by a process resem- 
“ bling block printing, which was patentee! a few years ago by Mr. Minton, 
“ in conjunction with two London printers. The process has been ap- 
“ plied to the decoration of almost all kinds of pottery. The Stove Tiles 
“ are from designs by Mr. Pugin : they also are made from powdered clay, 
“ and afterwards enamelled in the style of the ‘ Della Robbia * ware.” — 
Minton £f Co. 

Observations. — Selected as instances of the revival of a beautiful, clean, 
and economical wall decoration, antientlyin general use ; the patterns being 
all formed of conventional floral and vegetable forms geometrically 
arranged without relief or fictitious shadows, perfectly carry out a consistent 
decoration for a flat wall. The raised tiles are intended for the casings of 
stoves either in domestic or ecclesiastical buildings ; when heat is to be 
emitted, the grounds are pierced. A great number of fine examples of 
antient work of this class are yet to be found in Germany and the Low 
Countries. Nuremberg is still rich in such stoves, covered with tiles, in 
relief, and coloured like those that have been selected. 


Pottery. 
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P 51. — POTTERY. 


Bfcrtal Work. 


P 51, P 52.— TWO FLOWER-POTS. 
Purchased at £4 and £2, each. 1852. 


P53— DESSERT PLATE, WITH PAINTED FESTOONS OF 
ROSES AND CORNFLOWERS. 

Purchased at £2 12s. 6d. 1852. 

P 54.— DESSERT PLATE, Px\INTED WITH AN AMORINO 
_ _ AND FLOWERS. 

Purchased at £2 2s. 1852. 

Oh?™m/; Ured p y M i! NT< r * Co - Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. 
Observation. Purchased as specimens of the state of paintina on 
porcelain in England in 1851, at the prices named above. 


P 55.— SOUP PLATE, IN CRIMSON AND BLUE. 
Purchased at 2s. 1852. 

P 56.— CHINA PLATE, IN CRIMSON, BLUE, AND GREEN 
Purchased at Is. Sd. 1852. 

P 57. EARTHEN WA RE PLATE, IN CRIMSON, BUFF BLUE 
_ j AND GREEN. ' * 

Purchased at 7d. 1852. 

The designs by Mr. Pugin. 

^Manufactured by Messrs. Minton & Co._Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford- 
Observation. Purchased as specimens of the state of manufacture, 1851. 

P 58-CUP AND SAUCER, OLD DRESDEN PORCELAIN. 
Presented by Mr. Minton. 1852 


(The whole- 


P 59— CHIMNEY PIECE. 

Manufactured by Messrs. Viredent, Toulouse. 

Material . — Terra Cotta. 

Purchased at £50 14s. Gd., from the Exhibition of 1851 
sale price, exclusive of freight, and Customs’ duties ) 

Observations . — Purchased as a remarkable evamnlp' nf c ^ 


P 60— A SELECTION OF SPECIMENS OF PAINTING ON 
PORCELAIN, FROM SEVRES. ^ 

1 urchascd for the School of Design in 1845. 


P 61. — POTTERY. 


Observations. — Selected, as showing the state of modern French painting 
on porcelain. In respect of the design, especially in the plates, it is 
simply imitative painting, ill placed as being concealed when the plate 
is used. 


P 61, P 62.— TWO ORIENTAL PLATES. 

Purchased at 5s. each. 1852. 

P 63.— ORIENTAL PLATE. 

Purchased at 7 s. Gd. 1852. 

P 64.— BLUE NANKIN PLATE. 

Purchased at 3s. 1852. 

P 65.— CUP, SAUCER, AND COVER. 

Purchased at £4. 1852. 

P 66.— CUP, SAUCER, AND COVER.— JAPANESE EGG-SHELL. 
Purchased at 10s. 1852. 

P 67.— CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased at £ 2 10s. 1852. 

P 68, P 69.— TWO CHINA BASINS. 

Purchased at 3s. each. 1852. 

P 70.— ORIENTAL JAR. 

Purchased at «£1 5s. 1852. 

P 7L— ENAMELLED CUP. 

Purchased at 5s. 1852. 

Purchased of Hewett & Co. 18, Fenchurch Street. 

Observations. — In all the preceding examples direct imitation of nature 
is avoided, and the suggestions of nature are conventionalized. Careful 
attention is paid to distribution of quantities; to form, as in P 68 and 
P 71 ; and to colour, as in the others. In P 64 the ornament is well 
arranged to suit the form. 


P 72, P 73, P 74.— THREE ORIENTAL JARS. 

Purchased at £2 10s. 1852. 

Observation . — Remarkable for their graceful outline, and the sub 
ordination and flat treatment of the ornament. 


P 75.— PORCELAIN DISH. 
Furstenburg porcelain. 

Purchased at <£1 Is. 1852. 


P 76.— MUG, WITH LANDSCAPE AND FRUIT. 
Worcester porcelain. 

Purchased at £1 Is. 1852. 


P 77. — VASE, COVER, AND DISH. 
Worcester porcelain. 

Purchased at £\ 10s. 


P 78.— INKSTAND, PIERCED EARTHENWARE. 
German stoneware. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at .£1. 


Pottery 
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P 7.9. — POTTERY. 


Pottery. 


P 79.— ANCIENT GLAZED EARTHENWARE CUP AND 
COVER. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 10s. 


P 80.— FLEMISH EARTHENWARE JUG. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 15s. 


P 81.— FLEMISH EARTHENWARE JUG. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 10s. 


P 82.—“ LONGBEARD ” EARTHENWARE BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 15s. 


P 83.— EARLY ENGLISH JUG. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 12s. 


P 84 to P 92.— OLD DUTCH EARTHENWARE. 

From the celebrated collection of the late Joan D’Huyveter of Ghent 
Purchased of Mr. Farrer, Wardour Street. 

I he descriptions have been extracted from the catalogue of sale. 

P 84.— DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at ^20. 

« or ^ ^ and in the middle of the body represents the 

„ seven eiectora of the empire, half length, each holding his scutcheon: 
„ ^ards the handle, in the same belt, are two other armorial medallions; 
« *, •* *,° p . of , th ! n ®? k 13 a fin . e muzzle of a lion, the open lips of which 
« ^ J ‘ mt mtroduction of a ring. The remainder of the ewer is also 
decorated with circles and ornaments, sunk and in relief. 

P 85. — DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at .£18. 

„ “ l lle ^lt, adorned with twelve has reliefs, represents the history of the 
« Ruzanna m six subjects, composed of a crowd of figures and 

“ van Sni«flnn Ce ' • th ?f description : Dit is dei schone historia 

„ van Smsanna mt Korte eitgesnciden anno 1584 Engel Kran The 

„ 'T° rd Cltg ® st ‘ el(len (engraved) would lead us to suppose that this is 
the name of the engraver; we believe, however, it is that of the potter. 

1 he neck is filled by four verses m three lines, the form of the cha- 
racters and the dialect of which denote a very high antiquity, and 
" hicn are evidently copies from another inscription.” 

P 86.— DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at .£20. 1852. 

<f In tlie rai 1 dd 1 le body are found represented emblematic figures : 

« f«;fvT m l r ’ dlale , ctlcs > rhetoric, arithmetic, music, geometry, astrology, 
“ I hope justice, prudence, and temperance. Between the 

fi ures we read: Vi an (wenn) Got wil so ist mein zil ; (God’s will is 

“ won fo°d’ } K be ° W i > f estre , Balde “ memricken pottenbecker 
« l filial Jf horren m Leiden gedolt. The remainder Vf the belt 
is filled with two medallions containing the arms of England.’ 


P 87. — POTTERY. 


P 87.— DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at ^10 10s. 1852. 

“ r rhe body entirely covered with true lovers’ knots stamped, with the 
“ exception of an oval has relief placed in front, and representing the soul 
“ of Lazarus taken up to heaven by his good genius. In the exergue is 
“ found the name of the potter, Jan Baldems, and the year 1596. The 
“ glaze is a deep azure blue. 

P 88.— DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at M3 10s. 1852. 

“ In front, William III. King of England represented in medallion. TKe 
“ remainder of the body is covered with branches of flowers and fruit. 
“ Colour, blue, and brown upon a greyish ground. 

P 89.— DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at M 2 10s. 1852. 

P 90.— DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at M2. 1852. 

P 91.— DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at M3 10s. 1852. 

p 92.— DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at M2. 1 852. 

Observations . — P 80 to P 92. Whilst these works have been purchased 
to form part of an historical senes of manufactures, they are worthy of 
study for their characteristic ornament, which is always subservient to the 
general form ; and in some of the specimens for the agreeable tone of 
colour obtained on their surface. 


p 93— BROWN JAR WITH LIZARD, CHINESE PORCELAIN. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at ^10. 1852. 

Observation . — Purchased as a specimen of manufacture, and for the 
colour of its surface. 


p 94 —NANKIN BLUE PORCELAIN LAND MARK. 
Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at M3. 1852. 

Observation . — Purchased as a specimen of manufacture. 


P 95.— DISH (SEA GREEN). 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at 15s. 1852. 

P 96.— ANCIENT WHITE CRACKLE JAR. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at ^1 10s. 1852. 

P. 97.— MANDARIN JAR. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at M2. 1852. 

Observation .— P 95, P 96, P 97, purchased as specimens of Chinese 
manufacture. 

P 98.— CHINESE PORCELAIN TUREEN AND COVER. 
Presented to the museum by R. Redgrave, R. A., Art Superintendent, 
as a specimen of manufacture. 1852. 


* 
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P 09. — POTTERY. 

P .99.— DRESDEN PORCELAIN PLATEAU. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at £] 5s. 1853. 


P. 100.— ORIENTAL PORCELAIN DISH. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 4s. 1853. 


P 101, P. 102.— TWO PIECES OF EARLY “ SPODE ” EARTH- 
ENWARE. 

Purchased of Mr. Brow t n, at 2s. Qd. each. 1853. 


P 103.— CUP AND SAUCER, OLD DERBY PORCELAIN. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 2s. each. 1853. 


P. 104.— ORIENTAL RED TERRA COTTA PLATE. 
Purchased at 3s. 1853. 


P 105. — OVAL DRESDEN DISH, FLOWERS, &c. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at £\ 10s. 1853. 


P 106, P 10/. — DRESDEN PLATES. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 12s. each. 1853. 


P 108, P 109, P 110, P 1 11.— FOUR RED TERRA COTTA VASES. 
Presented by Messrs. Wedgwood, Etruria. 1852. 

Observation . — Imitations of Greek shapes. 


P 112.— LARGE RAPHAEL WARE DISH. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s collection, at ^8 15s. 1853. 

Observations. — Date, judging from costume and ornaments, is about 
A. D. 1500. Inscribed, “ Andreana Bella.” This is a dish or plateau, 
of the kind designated Maiolica Amatori, being intended as wedding 
presents, and hearing real or fanciful portraits of the bride or mistress. 


P 113.— LARGE RAPHAEL WARE DISH. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s collection, at £4 10s. 1853. 

Observation . — I he incredulity of St. Thomas. On a ribbon or scroll, is 
inscribed, “ Toma, qui me vedisti et credidisti.” 


P 114.— LARGE RAPHAEL WARE DISH. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s collection, at £4. 1853. 
Observations. — “ Maiolica Amatori,” bearing a portrait of a lady in 
purple or blue and yellow. Inscribed on ribbon, “ Asai avaza chi furtun 
apasae. Date about 1500. 


% 
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P 1 1 5. — POTTERY. 


P 115.— LARGE RAPHAEL WARE DISH. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s collection, at £3 6s. 1853. 

Observations. — Painted with a figure of Liberty, having in one hand a 
heart, and in the other a cornucopia. Inscribed on a ribbon, “ Non bene 
pro toto libertas venditur auro finis.” 


P 116.— A RAPHAEL WARE PLATE. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s collection, at £ 2 8 s. 1853. 
Observation. — Ornamented with foliated ornaments in blue, yellow, 
and green ; the centre chequered with blue and yellow. 


P 117. — A RAPHAEL WARE PLATE. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s collection, at £1 6s. 1853. 
Observation. — Painted with amorini carrying fruit and flowers. 


P 118.— A RAPHAEL WARE PLATE. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s collection, at .€1 8 s. 1853. 
Observation. — Subject, Apollo and Daphne. 


P 119.— A RAPHAEL WARE PLATE. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s collection, at <£1 4s. 1853. 
Observation. — Subject, Venus in the sea borne by a Dolphin. 


P 120.— A RAPHAEL WARE BOWL. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s collection, at £7 7s. 1853. 
Observations. — Date from 1520 to 1550. Centre has a “ chiaroscuro “ 
painting, on a yellow ground, of Cupid in a car drawn by birds ; the sides 
are painted in arabesque, blue and yellow, in the manner of Giovanni da 
Udine. 


P 121.— A PALISSY WARE DISH. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s collection, at £4 4s. 1853. 


P 122.— A MAJOLICA TAZZA. 

Purchased at 15s. 1853. 

Observations. — Represents Adam and Eve labouring after the Fall. 
“ Death” is assisting Adam to uproot a tree. 


P 123.— MAJOLICA PLaTE. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 10s. 1853. 

Observation. — Supposed, from the arms, to have belonged to the family 
of Imhoff \ of Augsburg. 


P 124.— AN OLD DRESDEN CUP AND COVER. 
Purchased of Miss Clarke, at £4 14s. 6d. 1853. 


Pottery- 
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P 1 25. — POTTERY. 

P 125.— AN ORIENTAL PORCELAIN TEAPOT. 
Purchased of Miss Clarke, at £\ 5s. 1853. 

Observations . — Black ground, painted with coloured flowers. The 
general effect and arrangement of colour very good. 


P 126. — A CHINESE SNUFF JAR. 

Purchased of Miss Clarke, at £\. 1853. 

Observations . — With dragons in relief. This remarkable piece of 
earthenware seems to be an imitation of ivory carving. 


P 127.— A BOWL, MOROCCO WARE. 

Purchased at 12.9. 1853. 

Observations . — The red patches in sealingwax are nearly always seen on 
this ware. 


P 128, P 129, P 130, P 131.— FOUR SPECIMENS OF WEDGWOOD 
WARE, IMITATION OF SHELLS. 

Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at £2 2s. 1853. 

Observations . — This dessert service was executed at Etruria about forty 
years ago. 


P 132, P 133.— A PAIR OF OLD STAFFORDSHIRE BOWPOTS. 

Presented to the Museum by Mr. J. C. Robinson. 1853. 

Obsei'vation . — Date about 1750. 


p 134.— EMBOSSED JUG, OLD WORCESTER PORCELAIN. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at j£l. 1853. 


P 135. -JAPAN WARE TEAPOT, IN TERRA COTTA. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 5s. 1853. 


P 136, I> 137, P 138. — OLD DERBY COMPOTIERE, PLATE, 
AND CUP. 

Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at 15s. 1853. 


p 139.— A CHINESE PORCELAIN BOWL AND COVER. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 155. 1853. 


P 140.— AN OLD BERLIN PLATE. 
Purchased of Mr. J. W. Brown, at £\. 1853. 


P 141.— ORIENTAL TEAPOT. 

Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at IQs. 6d. 1853. 

p 142.— CHOCOLATE CUP AND SAUCER, OLD DRESDEN. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at £ 2 . 1853. 
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P 143. — POTTERY. 


P 143.— AN OLD GERMAN EWER AND COVER. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 5s. 1853. 

P 144.— A SAUCE BOWL AND COVER, OLD NASSAU (?). 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 85. 6d. 1853. 

P 145.— AN OLD FRANKENTHAL TEAPOT AND STAND. 
Purchased of Mr. J. W. Brown, at ^1 5s. 1853. 

P 146.— NASSAU (?) TEA CANISTER. 

Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at 10s. 1853. 

P 147.— ORIENTAL GREEN ENAMEL PORCELAIN. 

Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 15s. 1853. 

Observations . — Seven pieces; painted on the bisque. 

P 148.— A DRESDEN BOX AND COVER, CANARY COLOUR. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 5s. 1853. 


P 149.— ORIENTAL COFFEE CUP AND SAUCER, ENAMELLED. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 4s. 1853. 


P 150.— A CHANTILLY CARD TRAY. 
Purchased of Mr. C. H. Waters, at 4s. 1853. 


P 151.— ORIENTAL COFFEE CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 4s. 1853. 

P 152.— ORIENTAL CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 5s. 1853. 

P 153.- ORIENTAL CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 7s. 1853. 

P 154.— AMSTERDAM CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. J. C. Brown. 1853. 


P 155.— AN OLD WORCESTER CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. J. W. Brown, with P 154, at 10s. 6d. 1853. 

Observation . — A specimen of very early transfer printing on porcelain. 


P 156.— A BOW SEAU AND COVER. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 10s. 1853. 


P 157.— AN OLD WORCESTER SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. J. W. Brown, at Is. 6d. 1853. 


Pottery. 


D 
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Tottery. 


P 158. — POTTERY. 

P.158.— AN OLD STAFFORDSHIRE TEAPOT. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 8s. 1853. 


P 159.— AN OLD CHELSEA PORCELAIN DISH. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 11s. 1853. 


P 160.— AN OLD GERMAN BEER TANKARD. 

Purchased of Mr. IIeigham, at £3 10s. 1853. 

Observations . — Enamelled stoneware, painted with the figures of German 
Electors of the empire on horseback, with their escutcheons. 

P 161.— AN OLD FAIENCE BEER TANKARD. 
Purchased of Mr. Heigham, at £2 5s. 1853. 

Observations. Enamelled, mounted in pewter. Tainted imperial eaele. 
Augsburg ware (?). 


P 162.— DELFT WARE BUTTER DISH. 
Purchased of Mr. Heigham, at 12s. 1853. 


P 163.— SAXONY PORCELAIN JUG AND COVER OR 
CHOCOLATIERE. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 15s. 1853. 


P 164.— SAXONY PORCELAIN TEAPOT. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 15s. 1853. 


P 165.— SAXONY PORCELAIN CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 7s. (id. 1853. 


P 166.— EARLY DRESDEN CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 6s. (id. 1853. 

P 167.— EARLY DRESDEN BASIN. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 10s. 1853. 

Observation. P 16(i and P 167, imitations of Oriental. 


P 168.— OLD WORCESTER VASE AND COVER. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at £6. 1853. 


P 169.— DELFf DISH. 

Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 15s. 1853. 

imStiZofOriTnSf gadr ° 0ned P ' ateaU ’ painted in Uue and 


PI 70. A PORCELAIN' PLATE, UNCERTAIN. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 12s. 6d. 1853. 
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171. — POTTERY. 


P 171. — CHELSEA DERBY DISH (OR LARGE SAUCER). Pottery. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 7s. 6d. 1853. 

P 172.— FLEMISH STONEWARE MUG. 

Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 12s. 6d. 1853. 

Observation . — With pewter mountings, 17th century. 


P 173. — INDIAN TEAPOT, RED TERRA COTTA. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 2s. 6 d. 1853. 

P174, P 175.— TWO WORCESTER BASKETS. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at ^1 11s. 6d. 1853. 


P 176.— ORIENTAL JAR AND COVER. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at <£1 11s. 6d. 1853. 


P 177. — EARLY STAFFORDSHIRE EARTHENWARE TEAPOT. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at 10s. 1853. 

Observation. — The workmanship and glaze of this little piece are very 
excellent. 


P 178. — ORIENTAL JAR. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, Ramsgate. 1852. 

P 179.— ORIENTAL BEAKER. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson. 1852. 

P 180.— ORIENTAL BASIN. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 4s. 1852. 


P 181.— ORIENTAL BASIN. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 10s. 1852. 

P 182.— ORIENTAL PLATE. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 3s. 1852. 


P 183.— ORIENTAL PLATE. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 3s. 1852. 

P 184.— ORIENTAL PLATE. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 2s. 1852. 

P 185.— ORIENTAL PLATE. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at Is. 1852. 

d 2 
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P 186. — POTTERY. 


P 186.— ORIENTAL CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 2s. each. 1852. 


P 187.— ORIENTAL CUP. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 3s. 1852. 


P 188.— PORCELAIN BASIN. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 2s. 1852. 


P 189.— SAUCE BOAT. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 2s. 1852. 


P 190.— LARGE DELFT SAUCER OR DISH. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 3$. 1852. 


P 191.— LARGE DELFT BASIN. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 5s. 1852. 


P 192.— DELFT 1 BASIN. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 2s. 6d. 1852. 


P 193.— A PLATE, EARLY “SPODE” EARTHENWARE. 
Presented by Mrs. C. Wentworth Dilke. 1853. 


P 194.— A GROTESQUE DELFT MUG. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at 155. 1853. 


P 195.— ORIENTAL VASE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at <£8. 1853. 

Observations. Brilliant green enamelled cracklin vase. The colour of 
t ns vase is very uncommon, as are likewise the regularity of reticulations 
formed by the cracking of the glaze. 


P 196, P 197.— PAIR OF SQUARE ORIENTAL VASES. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at <£10. 1853. 


P 198.— JAPAN VASE. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at <£10. 1853. 


P 199.— ORIENTAL VASE “ EGGSHELL ” PORCELAIN. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at <£10. 1853. 


P 200.— EARLY ORIENTAL VASE, STONEWARE. 
Piirchased of Mr. John Webb, at <£14. 1853. 

Observation.— Purchased as a specimen of very ancient Chinese Pottery. 


P 201, P 202.— PAIR OF ORIENTAL VASES. 


P 201. — POTTERY. 


Pottery. 



Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £18. 1853. 

P 2Q3.— OLD SEVRES VASE, PATE TENDRE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at .£30 1853. 

Observations. — Raised foliage ; imitation of Dresden porcelain. 

P 204, P 204 a.— EWER AND STAND, PARIAN GILT. 
Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at £4 14s. Gd. 1853. 


P 205.—“ RAPHAEL ” BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at .£4 14s. Gd. 1852. 


P 206.— ‘ HAREWOOD ” BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at £1 11s. 6d. 1852. 


p 207.— SEVRES SHAPE SEAU. 
Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at .£1 11s. Gd. 1853. 


P 208.— SEVRES SHAPE SEAU. 
Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at £1 11s. Gd. 1853. 


P 209.—“ HAREWOOD ” BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at .£3 13s. 6c?. 1853. 


Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at £\ 6s. 1853. 


P 211, P211a.— BOWL AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at 14s. 1853. 


P 212.— DESSERT PLATE. 
Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at 13s. 1853. 

P 213. P 213 a.— BOWL AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at 9s. 1853. 


P 214.— DESSERT PLATE. 
Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at 8s. 1853. 

P 215.— TEACUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at 10s. Gd. 1853. 


Observations. — Turquoise ground; Watteau figures, &c. in compart- 
ments. 


p 210.— SEVRES SHAPED JUG. 



p 216.— COFFEE CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at £1 5s. 1853, 
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P 217. — POTTERY. 


Pottery. 


P 217— PARIAN BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at j£l 11*. 6 d. 1853. 


P 218, P 218 a.— EWER AND BASIN. 

Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at 14s. 1853. 

' ' ’ •••:' 

P 219. — ROUND SEVRES SHAPE COMPOTIERE. 
Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at £2 2s. 1853. 


P 220.— COFFEE CUP. 
Presented by Minton & Co. Stoke. 


P 221.— MAINTZ PORCELAIN PLATE. 
Purchased at 85. 1853. 


P 222.— DRESDEN CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased at 7 s. 1853. 


P 223.— COPENHAGEN CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased at 5s. 1853. 


P 224, P 224 a.— WORCESTER BASKET AND DISH 
PERFORATED. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 4s. 1852. 


P 225.— OLD ELIZABETHIAN BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 8s. 1852. 

Observation “ Bellarmine,” or Greybeard. 


P 226.— OLD ELIZABETHIAN BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 65. 1852. 

Observation. — “ Bellarmine, ,, or Greybeard. 


P 227.— ORIENTAL TERRA COTTA POT. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 6s. 6d. 1853. 


P 228.— MAJOLICA WARE PLATEAU. 
Purchased in the Bandinel Collection. 1853. 


P 229, P 229 a . — EWER AND BASIN. 
Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at 5s. 1853. 


P 230.— AN OLD DRESDEN TUREEN AND COVER. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, with P 231, at £2. 1853. 
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P 231 . — POTTERY. 


P 231.— A DRESDEN CIRCULAR DISH. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, with P 230, at .£'2. 1853. 

P 232.— DISH, BERNARD DE PALISSY WARE. 

Purchased in the Bandinel Collection. 1853. 

P 233.— OLD BERLIN CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 8s. 1853. 

P 234.— OLD WORCESTER CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 5s. 1853. 

■ — ■ 1 • *. 

P 235.— AMSTERDAM CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 7s. 6d. 1853. 

P 236.— COPENHAGEN CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 7s. Gd. 1853. 

P 237.— INDIAN ENAMELLED PORCELAIN. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 2s. 1853. 

P 238.— SEVRES SHAPE SEAU. 

Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke at £2 8s. 1853. 

P 239.—“ REGENT ” BOTTLE. 

Purchased of Minton & Co. Stoke, at 18s. 1853. 

t 

P 240.— OVAL VASE, ROSE DU BARRY. 

Purchased of Messrs. Daniells, New Bond Street, at £5 5s. 1853. 


P 241.— VASE AND COVER, ROSE DU BARRY. 
Purchased of Messrs. Daniells, at £6 6s. 1853. 

P 242.— CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Messrs. Daniells, at £2 125. 6d. 1853. 

P 243.— CUP AND SAUCER. 

Presented by Messrs. Daniells. 1853. 

P 244.— CUP AND SAUCER. 

Presented by Messrs. Daniells. 1853. . _ . r . VT _ r 

Observations. — P 243 and P 244 copies of the period of Louis XIV. 
rose du Barry ground. 

P 245. — A FRAME OF TRIAL COLOURS ON PORCELAIN. 
Purchased of the Royal Manufactory at Sevres, at .£14 5s. 1853. 
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P 246. — POTTERY. 


Pottery, 



P 246.— CHELSEA PLATE. 
Purchased of Mr. Hale, Broadstairs, at 12s. 1852. 


P 247.— ORIENTAL PLATE. 
Purchased of Mr. Hale, at 2s. 1852. 


P 248.— ORIENTAL SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Hale, at Is. 1852. 


P 249.— ORIENTAL SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Hale, at 2s. 1852. 


P 250.— ORIENTAL CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Hale, at 6s. 6d. 1852. 


P 251. —ORIENTAL CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Hale, at 6s. 6d. 1852. 


P 252.— ORIENTAL VASE. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £ 8 . 1852. 


P 253.— ORIENTAL VASE. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £8. 1852. 


P 254.— CRACKLIN VASE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £ 6 . 1852. 

Observation. —The cracklin zones, or bands, are evidence of extraordi- 
nary skill in manufacture. 


P 255.— CRACKLIN BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at <£8. 1852. 


P 256.— BLUE NEVERS PILGRIM’S BOTTLE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at ^9. 1852. 

Observatimis.— Bine ground, painted with flo’wers and white enamel ; 
loth or 17th century. 


P 257— BLUE GERMAN STONEWARE JUG. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at ,£1 5s. 1^52, 


P 258.— BLUE GERMAN STONEWARE JUG. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at ,£1 5s. 1852. 


P 259.— LARGE ORIENTAL VASE. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at .£25. 1852. 
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p 239. — POTTERY. 


Pottery. 

p ofio —VENETIAN FOUNTAIN, OR WELL-HEAD, IN TERRA — 

COTTA. 

Presented by Earl Granville. 1852. _ 

Observations. — Modelled on a reduced scale, by Angelo Giordani, from 
the original bronze in the court of the Ducal Palace, "\ emce, by Nico a e 
Conti, cast in 1556. 


p 261. —VENETIAN FOUNTAIN, OR WELL-HEAD, IN TERRA 
COTTA (Companion to P 260.) 


Presented by Earl Granville. 1852. . n . , . , „ 

Observations. — Modelled on a reduced scale, by Angelo Giordani, from 
the original bronze in the court of the Ducal Palace, Venice, by Altonso 
Alberghetti, cast in 1559. 


P 262.— GREEN PORCELAIN VASE. 
Purchased of Messrs. Minton & Co. Stoke, at 14 s. 1852. 


P 263.— MAJOLICA PLATE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £\ 10s. 1852. 

Observation. — Subject, Orion riding on a dolphin. 


P 264.— PARIAN BUTTER DISH AND STAND. 

Purchased of Messrs. Minton, Stoke, at 5s. 1853. 


P 265.— INDIAN SHAPE JAR. 
Purchased of Messrs. Minton, at £2 5s. 1853. 


P 266.— COFFEE CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Messrs. Minton, at £\. 1853. 

P 267.— THE “ LISMORE ” JUG. 

Purchased of Messrs. Minton, at 7s. 6d. 1853. 

P 268.— SMALL “ LISMORE” JUG. 

Purchased of Messrs. Minton, at 2s. 1853. 

Observation. — Celadon ground. 

P 269.— SMALL WHITE PARIAN JUG. 

Purchased of Messrs. Minton, at Is. 1852. 

P 270, P 271, P 272, P 273. — -TERRA COTIA \ASES. 
Purchased of Messrs. Minton, at £\ 4s. 1853. 

Observation . — Turned vases, as illustrations of form, for the use of 
Bchools. 
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P 274. POTTERY. 


P 274.— MAJOLICA PLATE. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at ,£1 5s. 1853. 

Observation. — Subject uncertain ; date about 1570, 


P 275.— MAJOLICA PLATE. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at .£1 5*. 1853. 

Observations. -Children with sheep in a landscape ; in the manner of 
Domenichmo or Annibale Carracci. 


P 276, P 277, P 278.— MODERN ENGLISH MAJOLICA WARE. 
Presented by Minton & Co. Stoke. 1853. 


P 279.— TOURNAY EWER. 

Purchased of Mr. Forrest, at £3 10s. 1853. 

Observation. — Tournay porcelain ; insects and flowers in blue and gold. 


P 280. — OLD ITALIAN PORCELAIN DISH. 
Purchased of Mr. Forrest, at £3. 1853. 


P 281.— SMALL DISH, WEDGWOOD WARE. 
Purchased of Mr. Forrest. 1853. 


P 282.— SMALL PLATE, WEDGWOOD WARE. 
Purchased of Mr. Forrest with P 281, at 12s. 1853. 


P 283.— OLD WORCESTER, OR BOW, BASKET AND TRAY. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at .£4 4s. 1853. 


P 284. — OLD DELFT WARE BOAT. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at 10s. 6d. 1853. 


P 285.— OLD WEDGWOOD WARE FLOWER-POT. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at «£l. 1853. 


P 286. — OLD DRESDEN CUP, COVER, AND TRAY. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at £6 6s. 1853. 


P 287. — OLD WEDGWOOD WARE CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at 6s. 1853. 


P 288, P 288a. — TW O PIECES OF WEDGWOOD WARE. 
Purchased of Mrs. MooRE,^at 7s. 6d. 1853. 


P 289.— A GIRANDOLE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Minton & Co. at .£12 12s. 1853. 


P 290.— POTTERY. 


p 290.— A GIRANDOLE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Minton & Co. at £ 4 4s. 1853. 

Observations. — These examples are from French originals. They are 
both formed from the same mould, and are exhibited to illustrate the 
difference of price which results from the application of increased labour 
and higher finish. 

P 291. — A DRESDEN PLATE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 15s. 1853. 

P 292.— A DRESDEN PLATE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 15s. 1853. 



P 293.— MAYENCE PLATE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 12s. 1853. 

P 294, P 295.— OLD DELFT PLATES (?) 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at £\. 1853. 

P 296.— SMALL DELFT PLATE (?) 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 5s. 1853. 

P 297.— OLD CHELSEA PLATE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 15s. 1853. 

P 298.— OLD CHELSEA PLATE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 15s. 1853. 

P 299.— OLD DRESDEN PLATE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 10s. 1853. 

P 300.— OLD DRESDEN CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at £\. 1853. 

P 301. — OLD DRESDEN CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at Is. 1853. 

P 302.— OLD AY ORC ESTER CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 10s. 1853. 

P 303.—“ EGG-SHELL ” SAUCER, ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 2s. 6d. 1853. 

p 304.— LARGE NEAPOLITAN GLAZED STONEWARE VASE. 
Dated 1637. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at <£15. 1853. 
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Pottery. 


P 305. — POTTERY. 

P 305.— A GREEN GLAZED VASE, FOUR HANDLES, SICILIAN 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at .Cl 15s. 1853. 


P 306.— SUPPOSED SPANISH OR MORESQUE VASE, GREEN 
AND YELLOW GLAZE. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £1 15s. 1853. 


P 307.— EWER, BROWN AND YELLOW GLAZE, WITH RAISED 
ORNAMENTS, SUPPOSED SICILIAN. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at ,£'1 15s. 1853. 


P 308.— GERMAN BEER MUG. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £2 5s. 1853. 

Observation. Brown glazed stoneware, with raised ornament ; en amelled 
and gilt. 


DIVISION V.— VARIOUS. 

CONSISTING OF WORKS IN IVORY, HORN, AND BONE, 
MIXED MATERIALS, BASKET WORK, AND MARBLE. 

(All Works classed under “ Various ” are referred to by the letter “V ' 
before the number.) 


y i —IVORY CARVING, REPRESENTING THE HINDOO 
PANTHEON. 

Manvfactured at Doorgah. 

Purchased for £22 Is. at public sale. 1S52. 

Observations . — Purchased as being the chief specimen of Ivory Carving 
exhibited by the East India Company at the Exhibition of 1851. r lhe flat 
sculpturesque ornament of the background forms a proper contrast to 
the figures in front; and, in accordance with Oriental principles, is duly 
subordinate to the chief object, which is the display of the Hindoo deities. 


V 2, V 3 


y 4— INKSTAND, PAPER WEIGHT AND KNIFE, 
WHITE MARBLE INLAID WITH AGATES. 


Manufactured at Agra. ^ Tr , ... 

Purchased for — Inkstand, £19 ; Paper Weight, £3 ; Kmfe, £\, at public 

sale. 1852. 

Observation . — Specimens of Oriental Mosaic work. 


V 9 —SADDLE CLOTH, BRIDLE, CRUPPER, AND ACCOUTRE- 
MENTS FOR MATCHLOCK. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at ^100, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations . — These articles are very remarkable for the perfection 
with which the ornaments are distributed over the space they are employed 
to decorate. The border of the saddle cloth is one of the happiest com- 
positions in the collection. 


y io —QUIVER, AND FOUR PIECES OF MATCHLOCK 
ACCOUTREMENTS. 

Manufactured at Jodhpore, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at £6, from the Exhibition of 1851. 


V 11. — PUNKAH, OR NATIVE FAN. 

Manufactured at Jodhpore, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at £5, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations . — Although the embroidery is rather coarsely executed, 
and the intention not always fully carried out, yet we may trace here the 
general principle that all the fines spring from a parent stem, anr afi the 
stalks flow one from the other in tangential curves. The distribution of 
the eicrht-sided flowers over ihe surface of the blue centre is so judiciously 
managed, that no two are at the same angle, and no set fines arc formed 
in any direction. 


V 12.— BASKET. 

Manufactured at Singapore. 

Purchased at Is. from the Exhibition of 1851. 
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v 13.— VARIOUS. 

_ V 13, V 14, v 15, V 16-FOUR COCOA NUT ORNAMENTS, 
Manufactured at Java. A KVED. 

Purchased for £\ 3s. at public sale. 1852. 


V SET OF BURMESE CHESSMEN, ,VORY PAINTED AND 
Purchased for £1 4s. at public sale. ’ 1852. 

^Wfori^ V a fp 23 i 8 V 62 24 - SEVEN COM BS- 

V2o, V TWO MED ALLION o TORTRAITS, CARVED IN 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers. 1853. 

Observation. German, 16th century work. 

vsr, v 28 . TWO CAin iN^gwARDS COVERED WITH 

u> chased at £12, from the Exhibition of 1851 
Observations. 1 urchased as illustrating the uses of elastic moulds. 

V 29, V 30, V 31. — THREE CASTINGS 
Purchased at £5, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

p ; , V 32 r _CASTING 0F VIRGIN AND CHILD 
Manufnct ht A 4 ’£ 0m the Exhibition of 1851 

^ta./.cW by H,p,„„„ Vincent, 14, Ifa. Neuve Saint Franyois, 

V 33— CIRCULAR BMJOJ, INLAID WITH HARD 

Flwn "- and Mb'bited in the Eihibition of 1851 
Obstrvatim. Purchased - an client ,p,ci m ,„ of 

v 34.— PAPER HANGINGS IN THE MEDIAEVAL STYr v 
(After designs by A. W Pnom \ kTYLE. 
Observation. — Illustrations of + * UGIN> Esq.) 

= ., fP ,.y ing tight 

Presented by J. G. Grace, 14, Wigmore Street. 1852. 

5 ?* 

P«rcWa7S GL i85?. MARBLE ' “ ETR USCAN” VASE. 

62 7 — 


V 39. — VARIOUS. 


V 39. — ENGLISH MARBLE, “ETRUSCAN” TAZZA, WITH 
FIGURES. 

Purchased Hi £2 1 7s. 6d. 1852. 


V 40. — ENGLISH MARBLE, “ ETRUSCAN ” TAZZA, PLAIN. 
Purchased at £2 15.9. 1852. 

Manufactured by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 

Observation . — Purchased as specimens of the applicability of the black 
marble of Derbyshire to purposes of ornament. 


V 41, V 42.— TWO PIECES OF ANCIENT ORNAMENTAL 
STAMPED LEATHER. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £\ 10s. 1852. 

Observation . — Purchsed as specimens of wall decorations in that material. 

V 43.— CARVED IVORY CARD RACK. CHINESE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at £4. 1852. 

V 44.— CARVED IVORY SCENT CASE, CHINESE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at £2 10s. 1852. 

V 45.— CARVED IVORY CUP. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at £5. 1852. 

Observation . — Purchased as specimens of Chinese ivory carving. 


V. 46.— CHINESE SCREEN, CARVED IN SOAPSTONE. 
Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at £4. 1852. 

Observation. Purchased as an example of cameo treatment on a large 
sc&ie. 


V 47.— SCREEN INLAID WITH STONES. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at £\2. 1852. 

Observation. Purchased as a specimen of Chinese art in mosaic in- 
laying. 


V 48.— A J-OO-EE, THE EMBLEM OF AMITY AND 
GOODWILL. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at £5> 1852. 


V 49.— CARVED MOTHER-O’-PEARL BOX. 
Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co. at £2 10s. 1852. 

Observation . — Purchased as a specimen of Chinese manufactures. 


V 50.— CUP OR TAZZA, IN ROSSO ANTICO. 

Purchased of Mr. Zimmermann, at £5. 1853. 

Observation— A work of the Italian Cinquecento period, probably 
Florentine. J 


V 51. —WORK BOX, IN STRAW,— RECENT WORK JAPANESE. 
Purchased of Mr. Dennistoun, at £1 6s. 1854. 


V 52. — VARIOUS. 


Various, 


V 52.— CINGALESE SWORD 
Presented by Sir J. Emerson Tennent. 1853. ' 

producing such articles i, 
O pened anterior to the^conque^ "| lich Xiongs tc 

„ British j swords of this deserintion tl, vr , kln g dom of Kandy by the 
are carved by the Kandyans in ^ j‘ ! s ? nd scabbards of which 
„ P™ enta b y tie King of Kandy on «ll^ e11 ' were given as 
still worn as mourning swords bv t^ Pin T ny ’ and ‘bey are 
I, }?° dera execution are Tnferior in wokmanT 86 ^ of 

jjST35Sh%%s»fi; 

Sfveat similarity to the Norman ornament 0 ^^ "eJ" the east the 
may have a common Byzantine origin the eleventh century; both 

V M — GOTHIC CARVED IVORY taiu rn ,v t, 

_ r COMPARTMENT^ LET ’ IN FOUR 

Purchased at the sale of Mr Purr*’* „„n 

' I UGIN 8 coUection, at £12. 1853. 

Pare W If E Mr P iSf J Sjgo 1 ^ NTED W SILVER GILT. 
Observation. German work, da1e abouU 530 . 


P h dt «) 

Owt£-^e^K M of a thf I0 ' 5 ' ,853 ' 

cloak. The work dates aSt o^lSSt^^ * 

v ^piS^SSS^^ “*«» 


DIVISION VI.— WOVEN FABRICS. 

( AU Woven fabrics are referred to by the letter “ W” before the numbers.) 
See Observations by Owen Jones, Esq. (Appendix C.) 


Woven 

fabric*. 


W 1.— PURPLE SARREE (A Dress worn by Women). 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £25, from the Exhibition of 1851 

Observations. Sarree, with gold flowers, distributed on a purple ground ; 
he yellow appearing under the gold, adds greatly to its brilliancy. In 
the border the dark green edging round the leaves, and the da‘rk red 
edging round the flowers, are of great value in defining the forms on the 
gold ground, and m adding to the general harmony. 


^ 2. —PURPLE KINKHOB (A Kumberbund or Waistband 
worn by Men). 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at .€10, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. Geometrical arrangement of small panels of conventional 
rtowers and foliage; remarkable for the general gold colour contrasting 
with and balancing the purple; the foliage being further heightened, and 
the effect increased by a few spots of red. 


W 3. — GREEN KINKHOB or WAISTBAND. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £4, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Obsei'vations .— Gold diaper on green silk. A just proportion observed is 
in the quantity of gold to the ground ; the leading lines, although of the 
most simple kind, are relieved by the interweaving of the ground colour, 
so as to destroy the stiffness which might have otherwise resulted. 


W 4. — PURPLE KINKHOB or WAISTBAND. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at €3 6s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .— Alternately plain stripes of gold on yellow, edged 
with gold on crimson, and stripes of foliage in gold on purple ground. 
The general effect is much enhanced by the yellow appearing as a 
diaper on the gold of the plain stripes ; and the purple as a hatching on 
the flowers of the ornamental band, with the addition of crimson spots m 
small quantities. 
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W 5. — WOVEN FABRIC'S. 


Woven 

fabrics. 


w 5.— GREEN BROCADED NAMAZ SUTTRUNGEE, or HINDOO 
PRAYER CARPET. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased ai: £\2 1 2s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Ooservalions. — In the border maybe studied graceful continuity of form 
and due balance of the masses ; the diaper in the centre correct in scale 
and proportions ; the spots of colour well balanced. It may again be 
observed, that all flowers on a gold ground are outlined by a darker tint. 


W 6.— ROOMAL or HANDKERCHIEF. 


Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £2 10s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — A running floral pattern in gold on crimson silk: the 
due relative quantities of pattern to ground have been observed; and the 
harmonious effect is much increased by the ground of red silk appearing 
as hatching, on the gold flowers. 


W 7.— ROOMAL or HANDKERCHIEF. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £2 10 s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. Geometrical arrangement of flowers on stalks, in green, 
silver, and gold, on red silk, the red appearing through the gold 
ground, in hatchings; this is of great value in diminishing the quantity 
of gold, and adding to the general effect. J 


W 8. -NAMAZ SUTTRUNGEE, or PRAYER CARPET. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at .£11, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations.-- Geometrical arrangement of leaves and birds in gold, on 
a purple ground ; the ground re-appearing in skilfully arranged hatchings; 
the whole relieved by the silver flowers edged with red, and the red spots 
in the eyes of the birds, and in the centres of the small flowers ; the 
evenness of tint produced by the skilful filling up of the ground is to be 


W9.-GOLD AND SILVER BROCADE. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £5, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations.— r lhe dark edging which surrounds the leaves on the gold 
ground is again worthy of remark, as showing that a different treatment is 
required for flowers on a gold ground to those on a ground of colour, where 
white or fight colours are employed with the same purpose of distinct- 
ness, and at the same tunc adding to the general harmony ; the small 
borders m which black is introduced are valuable in reducing the general 
glitter of the gold, which is a little in excess. 


W 10.— RED KINKHOB or WAISTBAND. 
Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £22 f from the Exhibition of 1851. 
th* in £ old ' on crimson silk. On a careless glance, 

W ° U d apP t" k he , re U) _ be m excess; but on close inspection, the 
admirable way in which this defect is remedied will be seen ; the ground 
re-appearing in a small flower, and as hatching, on the gold : we may 


W 11 .—- WOVEN FABRICS. 


further see the lines of hatching reversed in each flower, so that no set 
lines are produced in any direction, and the red and the gold are periectly 
balanced, thus the general bloom, always sought, is most successfully 
obtained. 

W 11.— PURPLE KINKIIOB or WAISTBAND. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £4 10s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 


W 12.— GREEN SILK BROCADE (Kumberbuxd oii Waistband). 

Manufactured at Aurangabad. 

Purchased at £3 10s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations.— Flower pattern, red, yellow, and white on green ground, 
well distributed, and the colours nicely balanced. The white edging 
on the red flowers of great importance in avoiding any harsh contrast of 
the red on the green, and adds considerably to the general liveliness 
of the effect. 


W 13.— PURPLE SILK BROCADE (A Kumberbuxd or 
Waistband). 

Manufactured at Aurangabad. 

Purchased at £4, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — The white edging round the flower, and the yellow 
edging round the green leaves, are valuable in softening the transition 
to the purple ground. 


W 14.— GREEN KINKHOB, WITH GOLD FLOWERS. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at £5 } from the Exhibition of 1851. 

# — 

W 15.— WHITE SILK SARREE, WITH BLUE AND RED 
BORDER. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at j£5, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — Remarkable for the effect produced by very simple 
means : by the repetition of the same small flower in the border, well 
balanced in form and colour. The bands of black and red, in zigzag, 
above and below the general border, are judicious in retaining the eye 
within the border, and preventing it following the diagonal lines formed 
by the arrangement of the small flower in the filling in. 


W 16.— GREEN AND GOLD SHAWL. 
Manufactured at Dholepore, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at ^18, from the Exhibition of 1851. 


W 17.— KINKHOB JAHLDAR, or GOLD FLOWERED TISSUE. 
Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £32 10s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — Diaper in silver, black, and red, on gold ground; se- 
lected for the elegance of the leading lines, and the just distribution 
and relative value of the several tints. 
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W 18. — WOVEN FABRICS. 

" 18 .— GOOLBUND GOOLANAR, or GOLD AND RED TURBAN. 
Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £8 1 6s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 


NY 


1 DOPUTTA GCKUjANAR ARI BEL. or RICHLY ORNA- 
MEftiED SCARF (used by Men). 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £50, from the Exhibition of 1851. 


w 20. PHOOLDAR PUGREE ASMANEE, or LIGHT BLUE 
1 LOWERED TURBAN. 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £ 7 14s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 


W 21. KINKHOB SOORKH, or RED KINKHOB. 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £46 4s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

i.n VroM ' Z'n~ 1 Dla fj 0nal , S - tri P' s 5 alternately a silver running ornament, 
on a gold ground outlined m black, red, green, purple, and pale blue 
and an intermediate stripe, with foliage in red, purple ^ dark ^een nal/. 


W 22.— KINKHOB BUENGUNEE, or PURPLE KINKHOB. 
Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £38 10s. from the Exhibition of 1 851 . » 

re.l T^nk“inH S ‘T G °- ld i mnn ‘ n K °™ament in stripes, on ground of orange 
,1 Pal , 6 Plnk ,’ ra,C - rreon * nd d«rk green, pale blue and dwk 

Light jnnk Dark green Dark pink Light green 


Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Dark green 
Dark pink 
Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Light green 
Dark pink 
Dark green 
Light pink 


Light pink 
Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Dark green 
Dark pink 
Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Light green 
Dark pink 
Dark green 


Dark green 
Light pink 
Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Dark green 
Dark pink 
Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Light green 
Dark pink 


Dark pink 
Dark green 
Light pink 
Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Dark green 
Dark pink 
Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Light green 




W 23. — WOVEN FABRICS. 


W 23.— KINKHOB BEY LA, or ORNAMENTAL KINKHOB. 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at .£’32, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — Selected for the harmonious arrangement of a variety 
of colours interwoven with gold. The principle of the continuity of the 
leading lines from which the flowers spring, may readily be traced, llie 
pattern is slightly crowded by the weaving. 


Woven 

fabrics. 


\y 24— ROOMAL CHx\RBAGH, or SQUARE HANDKERCHIEF. 

Manufactured at Benares. „ loc . 

Purchased at €19 1 6s. from the Exhibition of 18ol. 

Observations. — This Scarf is divided into four parts, the several colours of 
the grounds in juxtaposition being well chosen ; these shawls in use would 
probably be rolled up as head dresses, when the change in colour would 
add to the effect. Selected for the tasteful arrangement of the colours. 


W 25.— DOPUTTA PETAMBAREE, or COLOURED SCARF (worn 

by Men). 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at .€52, from the Exhibition of 18ol . 

Observations. — Scarf, with pale blue centre and cnmson border. 1 he 
broad border at the ends of this scarf is made up of palmettos, and 
conventional representations of birds and beasts in gold ; the individual 
forms are not very agreeable or perfect, but the general mass of gold is 
so well distributed that the general effect is impressive. W e may here 
remark how, on the more delicate ground of the centre, the masses of gold 
are much smaller and more divided than on the stronger red of the border. 
The gold ornament on the red border at the sides is well arranged, and 
the introduction of the green fillets is of great value. 


W 26.— PETHUMBUR KIRMEZ, or CRIMSON SCARF (worn by 

Men). 

Manufactured at Benares. , _ . 

Purchased at £22, from the Exhibitionof 1851. 

Observations. — Crimson Scarf, with border in gold; the centre, with 
<rold birds on a crimson ground. The border very elaborate, but 
the massiveness of the gold well relieved by the diaper : it « wor^y 
of remark how the transition from the rich gold border to the thinly 
ornamented ground, is managed by an intermediate band of gold oma- 
ments on the red ground. 

W 27— PETHUMBUR ZURD, or YELLOW DHOIEE or LOIN 
CLOTH (worn by Men in Mourning or at Meals). 

Manufactured at Benares. , 

Purchased at €16, from the Exhibition of 1851. , , 

O^atims.- Scarf, with plain yellow centre, and crimson border with 
crold ornaments. The colour of the ground is well selected to balance 
the plain tint; the ornaments in gold on the border are graceful, an 
correct in drawing and composition : we may here “ n 

effect produced by the introduction of the green fillets; and further, the 



W 28.— WOVEN FABRIC'S. 

w? n **fF of the «old ornament on the margin of the v n 
— Il 1 ;" ’ , ihe e / e into the yellow, and nrevemf,,?! f , yellow K rou nd, as 

the border to the body of the scarf. P tg an l r abrupt transition from 


W 28 


KOOMA,. A RI STRIPED HAND- 

Manufactured at Benares 

an 4 blue, on the red band ; gold silver and ^ f trlpea ‘ of 8°ld, silver, 
and gold, silver, and red, on^he yelow’tnn \v° n the blue band; 
ornaments of silver on gold ground The band \ Tc and centr e 

gold upon it is the most perfec! th t " " ltRthe , ,)ue > ^'er, and 
perfectly with it, and the owners ’and centre I ^ nds harmoni2 e im- 
res^.; but the general border which surrounds^L^'vf , un . wo . r % of the 

7 w * w *— 

Manufactured at Assam ‘ S ’ 

f ° r f 1 1 at Pnblic sale. 1852. 

■”» i» «* “ 1 ““ r “• 

OF moslin pwVreD 
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V 49, W 50.-1 WO PRINTED MUSLIN SC4RFS 
-manufactured at Kotah, in Rajpootana ARF ‘ S ' 

Purchased at ,£l each . ls7 JP 


W 51 — MUSLIN SCARF PRINTED in cm n 
Manufactured at Kotah in n • U irS ^OLD. 

Purchased at ,|l 1852. RajP ° otana ' 

ro ' 


W 52. — WOVEN FABRICS. 


W 52.— SILK KINKHOB, or WAISTBAND. 

Manufactured at Hyderabad. 

Purchased at ^1. 1852. 

Observations. — Selected for the geometrical arrangement of small 
dowers, in green and gold, on a red ground ; remar 1 ' aide fo? the perfect 
balance between the flowers and the ground, the small intermeddle spot 
being just sufficient to prevent the red ground overpowering the flowers ; 
and we may further see the value of the thin outline of gieenish -yellow 
silk, which separates the green leaves from the red ground ; thus pre- 
venting a harsh or cutting contrast. 


W 53, W 54.— TWO SILK PIECES. 

Manufactured at Hyderabad. 

Purchased at £ 2 10s. each. 1852. 

Observations. — (W53) Stripes in gold colour and green, alternate^ with 
stripes of ornament ; the green edging surrounding the vellow band useful 
in confining the eye to the elaborate ornamental border on either side : 
the harshness of the contrast well broken by the gold colour; and the red 
ground appearing everywhere underneath as a diaper adds greedy io the 
general effect. (W 54) Gold flowers on a red ground. As we have heie no 
plain band as in the last example, but in the intermediate band, flowers 
on an open ground, the introduction of the green is unnecessary, ^iotinct- 
ness being obtained without it. 


W 55.— GOLD AND SILVER BROCADE. 

Manufactured in the Malay Peninsula. 

Purchased at £8. 1852. 

Observations. — Gold ornaments on a maroon coloured silk ground. 
The arrangement of the border very perfect and well djsuibuied; the 
diaper on the centre, with purple, white, and yellow silk on the maroon 
ground, heightened with gold, well balanced and effective. 


W 56.— GOLD AND SILVER BROCADE. 

Manufactured in the Malay Peninsula. 

Purchased at £3. 1852. 


W 57, W 58.— BODICE, EMBROIDERED SATIN ; AND BODICE, 
EMBROIDERED MUSLIN. 

Manufactured at Cutch. 

Purchased for £\ 15s. at public sale. 1852. 


W 59.— SATIN AMBER COLOURED EMBROIDERED. 
Manufactured at Cutch. 

Purchased for £3 13s. 6d. at public sale. 1852. 

Observation. — Selected as an excellent study for arrangement of colour 
in the several ornaments. 


W GO, W 61, W 62.— THREE EMBROIDERED APRONS. 

Manufactured at Cutch. 

Purchased at £3 each. 1852. 

Observation. — Selected for graceful lines, well-balanced masses, and 
harmonious colours. 


Woven 

fabrics. 
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YV 63 — WOVEN FABRICS. 


Woven 

tblirics. 


r j^^^ssssss sa ™ 

>€1 15s. at public sale. ’l852. ' * ’ ^ 2; " fi5 > 1 7s. 6d. and W G6, 

Observ ation. Purchased as good specimens of embroidery. 

W 67, W 68.-TWO EMBROIDERED HOOKAH CARPETS 
Manufactured at Jatta, in Sindh KPE.TS. 

/ urchased at JL J 3 each. 1852. 


W 69— EMBROIDERED TABLE COVER 
Manufactured at Jatta. in Sindh ER ‘ 

Purchased at j£15. 1852 . 


p , , W 70. CHINA SILK SCARF 

Purchased for 18s., at public sale. 1852. 


Purchased for ^ 1 , at^ublk^^'^SK.^ IN G ° LD ' 


Malfactur^t Ddhf B ° DINET SCARF > EMBROIDERED. 

Purchased at £5. 1852. 


,, „ vv " 3 — GOLD embroidered SCVRF 

Manufactured at Delhi »OAKF. 

Purchased at £7 14s. 185-> 


/ HA\ D^KERCH IEF ^ INTE SHAWLS ar ‘d 

sa- "• 

JL r i. K S"'- " * "%»« « r..i 8 „ •• h &hibitlon „ 

wum ' l* tal fet ,w 

OTomr^tl°^ pattera, orTeoiou.^i’n 

upon, i ather than the excellence of tlw» a • t0 .P r ?*| uce a certain design dwelt 
are esteemed, if cxpen s ivrand trouhWomT ,tse ? and S^iness 
-utphcty. As simplicity “ onrrf thTC Pr0dUCtion * rather th “ ffif5 

sgVy -33 t»£P's , 4 «“ v; s 


W 79. — WOVEN FABRICS. 


tints of colour : those difficult patterns of many parts are too apt to offend 
against the above requirements, and to cause the figure to stare upon the ground 
and attract attention to itself, to the destruction of the true decoration of such 
fabrics." 


\V 79.— CASHMERE SHAWL. 

Manufactured at Cashmere. 

Purchased at £55 f from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .— In this example may be studied the peculiar characteristics 
of design which pervade this class of shawls : the greatest variety of colours 
are blended together without confusion and without discord. The main 
conventional forms are filled in with other patterns upon them as on a 
ground, and the main ground itself covered in every part : but nowhere 
does a spot of colour appear as an accident ; every leaf can be traced to a 
parent stem ; every leaf, however small, is surrounded by an outline of an 
intermediate colour between it and the ground, which is one of the causes 
of the general quiet effect so well known as belonging to these shawls. 
— Owen Jones. 


\V 80.— SPECIMENS OF CASHMERE NEEDLE WORK. 
Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased for £4 2s. Gd. at public sale. 1852. 


W 81, W 82, W 83, W 84.— FOUR PIECES OF FIGURED WHITE 
MUSLIN. 

Manufactured at Dacca. 

Purchased at— W 81, £5 1 2s. W 82, £5 10s. W 83, £5 15s. W 84, 
£7 3s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 


W 85, W 86, W 87, W 88, W89.-FIGURED MUSLIN SCARFS. 

Manufactured at Dacca. 

Purchased at— W 85, £\ 5s. W 86, .€1 5s. W 87, £\ 2s. W 88, 
.€1 2s. W 89, £\ 2s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 


W 90 —FIFTY PIECES OF RIBBONS OR EDGINGS FOR 
SARREES. 

Manufactured at Aurungabad and Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £\2, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations . — Remarkable for the harmony of colour and beauty of the 
several patterns, and general applicability to their purpose, and may be 
contrasted with advantage with the modern practice of using for ribbons 
groups of flowers, which, however beautiful as copies from nature, are 
unsuited, when used imitatively, to decorate such fabrics. 


W 91.— GOLD TISSUE WITH BEETLE-WING INSERTION. 

Manufactured at Aurungabad. * 

Purchased at «^1, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations . — Graceful flowing pattern in gold, on a silver ground ; the 
leaves of green and ruby well balanced ; the gold edging round the leaves 
adding much to the general brilliancy of effect. 


Woven 

fabrics. 
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^ 92. — WOVEN FABRICS. 

op sl “KS "™ »WW-WIN« 

Purchased for £2 12s. Gd„ a t public sale law 
and ^ ‘-tinsel may become rich 

" >3 '~ PURDAH °U?k L S^&°s R „^ audience hall. 

Manufactured at Mooltan 

Purchased at £25, from the Exhibition of 1811 

ten^ tolL°g e ntaS e ’ o r d “ the CCntre ’ 


W 94— LARGE PRINTED FLOOR COVFR 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. R ' 

of 1851 -. 

of ornament in a cheap and common niatcri a/ 1 f 'p| let ’ ino ® e J 1 ®‘V e treatment 
not particularly graceful, are yet weSSStaLd ™ f‘ neral / or ™. ‘hough 
together arc not inharmonious the ' r h .f whole when «S«* 

sei'cral forms and ornaments can here be ueP .tnV °f In, °" fline to ‘he 
of the black is very useful in harmonizing !i* stud ? ed - /he introduction 
employed, whilst the white flowed spml over T?”T °- V l° ned colours 
he border m brown, with a dark outline, well diL^TL*™!^ 1 ™ 8 ' 

W. 95— SILK CARPET. 

Manufactured at Cashmere. 

ScS.fS, 9 ^“ t - 1*1. 

harinony of the colours is exceUent " Urmn" tf qU ^ richness ! ‘he 

£z3?r * “ " R 'i« •« iwe»- s kS&'jip 

•“* “■« - » a. 

meat and general tone and harmony of the en "***** in the arrange 
geometrical distribution of form. The Turk! , ours ’ an d 'he Hat treatment and 
; mh a M border of flowers of the naturaf ar ? generally desired 

forms conventionalized, in some cases even m fi, ’ and w, ' h a cen,r e of larger 
& fauit to be avoided Tl»<» r>rxi . ^ the extent of obscuring the fnrm' 

“ n *> k S t<( ,ight and da, k, tend i n™ rather ^iwl ' 't s! ‘ ad “ of a medium, or haff- 
and therefore a little sombre^n character* Thre^’ W “ h “yany’com^t, 
pervade the surface, namely, green red lit J 1 ”* P red <>mmate and largely 
negative, so that the general effr« is c™i , . -T’ th , ese are not pure, but 
colours, instead of cutting upon eich nib ’ nc ^ ail( * in colour. The 
bine has a slight tendency 1 ?" S andT^ 0 ^ b6rdcred wi 'h black, the 
/ ‘ ven ‘he effect. The dl.HbSV colour fr chance ’and 

* han ln th °se from India, which last h n !! ! ?• these fahr,cs is far simpler 

irom a larger admission of warm neutrals J°£ etimes a tendency to foxiness, 
also admit of a much greater virietv nf ™i aS br ? Mn and brown purple ; thev 
of the Indian carpets, howe^r i E than the Turkish. The ^lour 

balanced with its AomplementaW and each tint so well 

is rich and agreeable; the hues all tonrf * * n omzing hue, that the general effect 
and yellow are sparingly * /ark middle tint in scale, and white 


W 96. — WOVEN FABRICS. 

w ill illustrate the various principles and the tone of colour contended for. A 
large silken carpet and a smaller one, (the present specimen,) exhibited by the 
Honourable the East India Company, are fine examples of the skill and 
taste which are evidently traditional in the Indian races.” 
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W 96.— LARGE WOOL RUG. 
Manufactured at Ellore. 

Purchased at j£9 9s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 
Observation . — See W 95. 


W 97.— LARGE WOOL RUG. 
Purchased at £5. from the Exhibition of 1851. 
Observation . — See W 95. 


W 98.— LARGE WOOL RUG. 

Purchased at £4 15s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 
Observation . — See W 95. 


W 99. — RUG, SILK AND COTTON PILE. 
Manufactured at Madras. 

Purchased at £5 5s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 
Observation . — See W 95. 


W 100.— WHITE TUNISIAN BERNOOS. 

Purchased at £5, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 101.— WHITE TUNISIAN DRESS. 

Purchased at £4, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 102.— BLUE AND WHITE SCARF. 

Purchased at £\ 10s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 103.— BLUE AND YELLOW HANDKERCHIEF. 

C Purchased at lO.s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 104.— LARGE COLOURED WRAPPER. 

Purchased at £5, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 105.— LARGE GREY WRAPPER. 

Purchased at Jf5, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 106, W 107, W 108.— THREE PIECES OF CARPET. 
Purchased at £\ 2s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation . — These articles have been selected as useful for the 
Student in arranging draperies, and also as exhibiting the good taste and 
true principles which are found even in the humblest works of the Arab 
tribes. 


W 10.9.— EMBROIDERED SILK SCARF. 
Purchas'd at £\2, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 110.— EMBROIDERED SILK SCARF. 
Purchased at £G, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 111.— SILK SCARF EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD. 
Purchased at ^10, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 11.2. — SILK SCARF EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD. 
Purchased at X10, frem the Exhibition of 1851. 
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Woven 
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W 113.— WOVEN FABRICS. 

W 113.— SILK SCARF EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD 

Purchased at <^7, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 114. — SILK SCARF EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD 
Manufactured in Tunis. 

Purchased at from the Exhibition of 1851. 

forth Remarkable as g °° d illustra tions of the use of gold • also 

tbns h forX ° f °™ amentatl ° n - ' ve » adapted in their lines and eloiwa- 

gen“J°h±o n ;oSfo„r n 6 l0 ° m; g °° d dfattbntk » of fo ™ a "‘> 

W 115.— CARPET FOR HALLS OR STAIRS. 
Manufactured in Turkey. 

Purchased at ^10 10s. from the Exhibition of 1851 
Obseroatians.^Rcm^kMc for the harmonious combination of colours 
and happy arrangement of conventional forms, best exhibiting the treat 
ment proper for carpets, which, serving as a back-ground for furniture 




w 116.— EMBROIDERED TOWEL. 
Manufactured in Turkey. 

Purchased at .£10, from the Exhibition of 1851. 


W 117.— CHAIR COVER. 
Manufactured in Turkey. 

Purchased at £3 13s. (></. from the Exhibition of 1851 
Observation.— Well distributed diaper 


W 118.— EMBROIDERED SHAWL. 

Manufactured in Turkey. 

Purchased at jf?3 10s. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation.-- Selected as a specimen of ornament bv hand embroidery 
and of ornament woven m the loom. * - ' 


, r r , .W11.9.-EMBROIDERED SCARF. 

Manufactured m Turkey. 

Purchased at £3, from the Exhibition of 1851 


to 


W 120.— SHAWL. 

Manufactured by Duche Ain<$ et Cie. 1, Rue des Petits lMres, Paris 
Purchased at <£b0, from the Exhibition of 1851 

7Z C^hmerlS. 210 " th ° ' Var,) - K the 
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w 121. — WOVEN FABRICS. 


W 121 W 122. — AXMIN STER CARPET, OF TURKISH DESIGN; 

' ’ AND MASULIPATAM STAIR CARPET. 

Manufactured by Watson, Bell, and Co. 35 and 36, Old Bond 
Street, London. 

Material . — Woollen Yarn, and Linen. , 

Axininster W 

“ the finality fs varied according to the materials used, and the finenes_ 

.. t - t i{,, s titcli employed. The Masulipatam Stair Carpet is made pre 

« ciselv upon the same principle as the Axminster carets, but much hner 

“ atd closer in the stitch. During the Great Exhibition, pub he attention 
- W as directed to this particular kind of carpets, in respect °f *e 'larmony 
.. 0 f their colouring and their adaptation for general 1 piirposes. As re- 
.< „a r( is price, they are cheaper than the Axminster. By the employment 
“ oHve wency, which has been secured by the importers, the greates 
“ facility is rendered for procuring a constant supply, of any size, to special 
“ order'; a change also can be effected inthecolouringsothatthey may 
“ be adapted to any kind of decorations. — W atwn,Bell, and Co. 

Observations. Purchased as examples of carpeting deigsned on the 

true Oriental principle of a flat ground, relieved by harmoniously coloure 
enrichment; without any attempt at false shadows or imitations of 
relief. 


W 123.— KIDDERMINSTER CARPET. 

Purchased at 4s. (id. from J. G. Crack. 1851. 

Observation . — Selected as an example of the flat treatment of ornament, 
well distributed. 

W 124 W 125, W 126. — THREE PIECES OF OLD VENETIAN 
EMBROIDERY.^ 

Purchased for the Schools of Design. 1847- 


W 127.— BROCADED SILK VELVET ON GOLD GROUND. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £1 10s. 1852. 


w 128.— CRIMSON AND WHITE SILK VELVET. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at 10s. as a specimen of manufacture. 
1852. 


W 129.— FRENCH CARPET. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jackson and Grah am, at £30. 18o2. 


Woven 

»\>rk* 
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W ] 29 a. — 'Wovbn fabrics. 


Woven 

fabrics. 


OBSERVATIONS ON LACE. 

By Octavius Hudson. 


witfi the needle} md° ‘‘PUlow h^f ,, clas ^ “Guipm-e” which is 
L . i mow-lace, worked with bobbins on the 


Lace may 
worked with 
cushion. 

J'JTt ?M b ,lS£‘ < t££j2Z; A thu l » d <* >■<* 

tinguished from bobbin laces bv oW aC-CnS *! C ’ at ! 4 raa -f readily be dis- 
throughout by variations of the two stTtrf ^ *r ey w ’ e ali cons tructed 

wood cuts 1 1116 l ' V0 StltcIlCS. as shown nr, *,.11 _• 


IX UI _ _ 

*• 



k “' *- i" 

Sp.nisl, £lnl '1 Sr n 0 “S ft then™.. of Spmjb, 

Dutch, Lisle, Chantilly Blnm ?* it ? h f Bmsse Mechlin, Valenciennes, 
two last varieties ail finish t? a " d Buck ' rl « hamshire - These 

plahfnTof the by , th , e wca ™K’ twistin g> or 

“clothing” (tirr ;t). the ,r J rnnml g n re “lT** ,° f * he Tl neties is made by 

varieties^ Utilig t ffi (^f by **"* <«* 4 ) * ° r ’ in 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4 . 


Fig. 5 . 




¥W - ^ 

an?dTsLgu!shTfrom S “ G^SSf 5 * th * , Cha ! aeteristic8 of “ J> idow Lace,” 
bymachTnen- ab ° V6 ^ "***• kce is b«"g largely manufactured 

I. Point a L ’Aiguille, ok Needle-work Lace. 

T . ^ a ' ITALIAN LACE SAMPLER. 

Lent for study by Mr. Hudson. 

coarse^nen^^^win^ouHL^t^^d^ and 3 working betwe^en^w^th^the 


W 129 b . — WOVEN FABRICS. 


stitch given at fig. 1 
at fig. 2., and from 
design. 


. The linen threads are worked over with the stitch 
this method of working it is always of a geometrical 


\V 129 b. — ITALIAN LACE. 


Purchased of Miss Davies, at £\. 
Observations.— Date about 1590. 


W 129 c.— ITALIAN LACE. 
Purchased of Miss Davies, at 15s. 


W 129 d.— ITALIAN LACE. 
Purchased of Miss Davies, at 15s. 

\V 129 e — ITALIAN LACE. 
Purchased of Miss Davies, at 12s. 6rf. 

W 129/.— ITALIAN LACE. 

Purchased of Miss Davies, at 4s. 


\V 129 g. — ITALIAN LACE. 
Purchased of Miss Davies, at 5s. 

W 129 h . — GREEK OR ITALIAN LACE. 
Purchased of Miss Clarke, at 1 Is. Ad. 


W 132.— OLD POINT BRUSSELS LACE. 
Presented by Mrs. Henry Byng. 1852. 


W 133 — PORTO GUESE POINT IN PROGRESS ON/PHE 
PARCHMENT. 

Lent for study by Mr. Hudson. ^ 

Observations. — 'Ibis parchment is at least 200 years old, and shows the 
method of working Guipure point lace. The design is traced upon the 
parchment in ink, and then pricked for the purpose of attaching an outline 
composed of two threads, which form the loundation ot the lace. It must 
he observed that this outline is not carried through the parchment, but only 
tacked down upon it. W hen the lace is finished the tacking is carefully 
cut through, and the lace is then free from the parchment. 

To form the cloth-work of the leaf, a stitch of three threads is taken from 
side to side of the leaf and worked over with a single thread ; a second 
stitch of three threads is taken parallel to the first, and worked over as 
before. This is repeated until the outline is filled in. 1 his stitch is given, 

greatly enlarged, in fig. 1. . _ _ J , . . , . r 

To form the fibre and pearling, a stitch of two threads is taken from 
outline to outline, and worked over in “ button-hole stitch.” (fig. 2.) 


W 134.— PORTUGUESE POINT. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 10s. 1853. 


W 135. — WOVEN FABRICS. 


Wore u 
fabrics. 


W 135.— GUIPURE POINT. 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at £2. 1853 

p i .i W 135 ROSE POINT. 

I urchascd ot Miss Clarke, at £l. 


D 7 T A m ,, U I Ocl (/, IVUuaj 

/ nrchased of Miss Clarke, at £3. 




p * , ext- W135 c.— VENETIAN LACE. 

Purchased of Miss Clarke, at j£']. 


W 135 tf.— VENETIAN LACE, CALLED ‘ FLAT VKVKTiAv ,, 
Purchased of Miss Clarke, at £3 3s U ' hlNL1IAis - 

ot .„„„« Uing in 


W 136.— MALTESE LACE. 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at .£'1 10s. 1853. 


W 137. MALTESE LACE. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 8s. 1853. 


AV 138.— POINT D’ALENCON. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at .-£1 5s. 1853 

in old PotuKue S a e la" and "X" 



V 139 . — POINT D’ALENCON. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 15s. 1853. 

Observation. — See observations to \V 138. 


w 110.— POINT A 


pAtvV. LE ’ or BRUSS: 

i UliN 1 . 


Purchased of Groucock & Co., at £l 13$. ]* 

Observations. — Modern Brussels-point. The st 
are the same as in ancient Guipure, but not work 
J^ged Flg - ' and %• 8 sho «' the stitches, greatl 
80 



W 141. — WOVEN FABRICS. 


W 141.— BRUSSELS POINT. fibril 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at £\ 10s. 1853. 

Observation s . — I n this lace the net or ground is made on the pillow ; the 
figure worked with the needle ; before the introduction of machine net, 
net grounds were worked on the pillow, in widths of from one to lour 
inches, and afterwards joined. 


II. Bobbin, Cushion, or Pillow Lace. 

W 141 a . — ITALIAN PLAITED LACE. 

Purchased of Miss Clarke, at 12s. 

Observations. — Although this lace closely resembles that worked on 
linen with the needle, W 129 *. to h. and W 136, 137, by close examination 
it will be perceived the threads are plaited. This kind of lace is commonly 
found with lace similar to that called “ Dutch lace,” attached to Guipure, 
or needle work lace, from Corfu ; it is the earliest form of pillow lace. 


W 142. — SPANISH LACE. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at £2. 
1853. 

Observations. — Made with bobbins on 
a pillow; fig. 3 shows the stitch called 
“ clothing,” used in the figure of the lace. 
Spanish lace is sometimes made with a 
ground of two threads plaited, fig. 9. 


Fig. 9. 



W 142 a.— SPANISH OR ITALIAN PILLOW LACE. 
Purchased of Miss Clarke, at £3 2s. (id. 

Observations. — The pattern is worked with clothing stitch, fig. 3, an 
the mesh ground with the plait at fig. 9. 

W 143— DUTCH LACE. 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 15s. 1853. 

Observations . — A coarse description of lace similar to Spanish or Valen- 
ciennes ; the figure is worked in “ clothing stitch,” the ground plaited. 


W 144.— DUTCH LACE. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 7s. 1853. 

W 145— DUTCH LACE. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 3s. 6d. 1853. 


W 146.— VALENCIENNES. 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 5s. 1853. ,, 

Observations. — The character of Valenciennes is flat without pearling 
or “tracing thread,” as in Brussels or Mechlin; it is sometimes made with 
a ground of two threads plaited ; the pattern is worked in the net with 
4 'clothing stitch.” 

f 81 


W Mtf. — WOVEN FABRICS. 


Woven 

fabrics. 


W 147.— MECHLIN LACE. 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 8s 1853 


A\ 148 BRUSSELS PILLOW LACE, or FLEMISH BRUSSELS. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 12a*. 1853 

BrSl7bXi;u^ ed , G T n,le( | , HrU f Sels - The characteristic mark of 
3 ls ’ the la,sed ed £ e formed by the ground of the figure. 

W 148 a.— BRUSSELS PILLOW LACE. 

Purchased of Miss Davif. 8, at .£4 

from its manufacture being chiefly in the neighbourhood oftLt p“ ’ 

W 148 b. BRUSSELS PILLOW LACE, or POINT D’ANGLE- 
Purchased of Miss Clarke, at ,£1. 


W 149.— FLEMISH BRUSSELS. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 15s. 1853. 


W 150.— SAXONY BRUSSELS. 
Purchased of Mr. Cohen, at 3s. C>d. 1853. 


W 151.— LISLE LACE. 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at Gs. 1853 

Observation.— The same in character as Buckinghamshire lace. 


w 152.— HONITON LACE. 

Purchased of Groucocic & Co. at £\ 10s 1853 

to have been firlt nlade^n Fi si ] ,niI ? v “ character to Brussels ; it is supposed 
was formal v made dtb a ^ the rei « n of Elizabeth. Honiton 
joined. ner '- v,nade " ltl1 a ^ound worked in narrow widths and afterwards 


W 153, W 154.- 


-TWO SPECIMENS OF MODERN HONITON 
-LACE. 


Worked and presented by E. Darvall and Co. 1852. 

“Fonftim *!Zt^ aUufaCll 'J' e -~‘‘' nie lacc trada must have been for a 

“ pillows with bobbins^"!! actUre llc !' e ’- and 1 apprehend was made on 
I nop.’ nn A i 7 P b m ? as at present; it is termed by old writers 4 the Bone 
r< ‘Tlip'lmn i os P r ooke, author of the ‘Antiquities of England 5 says 
'and it is cMled^bonTw^f, and certainly not a modern manufacture,’ 
‘being made of bone’ In T *2 bobbins with which it is worked 
f to the antiouitv onrl * ^^^mation of Mr. Fosbrooke’s opinion as 


w 1 54. — WOVEN FABRIC'S. 

“ Queens of England,’ mentions that Margaret of Anjou, the warlike wile 
“ of Henry VI., who reigned from 1443 to 1460, was assiduous in trying 
“ to turn the attention of the people of England to commerce and manu- 
« factures, especially those of woollen and silk. I date the increase and 
« improvement of the manufactures from the immigration of the 1 rotes- 
« tants from the Low Countries at the time of the persecutions there by the 
« i) u ke of Alva, the Governor under Philip II. of Spain, about the year 
«< 1560 and’ of the French Protestants at a later penod after the revocation 
« of the Edict of Nantz by Louis XIV. in the .year 1685, who carried 
“ their riches and their manufacturing industry into England and other 
“ lands. Previous to the immigration from the Low Countries I apprehend 
“ the manufacture of lace in England was from sdk or coarse thread, but 
“ that the Flanders men brought over the finer threads which were spun 
“ there from their flax, and thus the l aces of England rivalled those ot 
“ Meclin, of Valenciennes, and Brussels. It must have flourished in 
“ Honiton about the sixteenth century, as James Rodge, who died in the 
“ year 1617 (fifteenth year of the reign of James I.), and whose tomb is 
“ our churchyard, is called there a bone lace seller; he must have 
“ been a man of substance who had grown rich in his business, as he s 
“ recorded to have given 100?. to the poor of Honiton. —E. Darva.t 
and Co. 


f 2 


Woven 

fabrics. 
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appendix a. 

Report of the Committee appointed by the Board of Trade for the ■■*«*«. 
Disposal of the Parliamentary Grant of 5,0001. for the Purchase of tionofth. 
Articles from the Exhibition of 1851. — 

The formation of a Museum of Manufactures of a high order of excellence 
in Design or of rare skill in Art Workmanship, had long be,en considere 
i • \f\ ’ oa wpII for the use of Schools ot Ornamental Art as for th© 
desirable, as ^ taste j n Design ; and the Great Exhibition of 

^ie^rtheS any" ottepUSs ifmighi be desirable to know 
in the use and study of the Collection. 

2 The funds which the Treasury allowed for this puroose were bmited 
to ^5,000, of which £4,470 16s. bd. have been expended in the following 
proportions : — 


Articles exhibited on the Foreign Side of the Exhibition 
Articles exhibited on the British Side of the Exhibition 
Articles exhibited by the East India Company 


£ s. d. 
2,075 9 0 
893 17 11 
1,501 9 6 

£4,470 16 5 


d. 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0 


3 Annortioning this amount to large groups of Manufactures, the 
expenditure^ in each will be as follows; the prices of foreign articles being 
exclusive of Customs dues, &c.: £s. 

Woven Fabrics - 15 

Metal Works * ’044 

Enamels - “ ' 348 6 

Ceramic Manufactures # ~ " 771 2 

Wood Carvings and Furniture - - 

A a a n nrincmle in making the selections, the Committee felt it to 
, 4 ;, A S r *££ ^ discard anv predilections they might have for particular 
be their duty f .hoose whatever appeared especially meritorious 

Asmtic styles. nrinciole of construction or of ornament, or some 

ZtZ Zwo'rkmansh.p to which it appeared dfesimble that the attention 
of our Students and Manufacturers should be directed. 

5. Most of the examples, indeed, in the opinion oi F the C, °FaS*1uusSe 
mixed character. Some, like most of those from the East, Austral* 



appendix a- 


-I'ORMATION OP THE MUSEUM. 


Report on „ t ” U1 ' rHE MUSEUM. 

Jh® Forma- corr ect principles nf , , 

*=? ^»Ss£i^r. , %3Sr , t- 

Committee to L„p tS dl . rect “nitations of natnml^v? 8 as a tnum ph 
the Kinkhobs of AhmedTbad ^ deSigD to the ™der £5 KS 

Sd*S^rV“ d St in tsSfc°, indicate ‘he more 
fonvard to many opportunities 3 '^ haS - been done “5S&T& “ 

rr L 

recognized. Indeed u .nV y f Jranch of human science i, il pnnclp,es m 
of Art can make no prorass of them > we fedihTs h° 'f 

instrumental in hehnrn, r Collections of Art will J?v i l bcllools 
Appendix B.) It L if*° form a general belief in true i e most 

create a band of !Ll T* ns . of sut 'h Collection, L* ^ 163 - ( See 
Ornamental Art • and tn^ artl ? ts > c °mpetent to teach ^ f u e !n ?y hope to 

’ “ <i ,0 V ** ~ 


Henry Cole. 

Owen Jones. 
Richard Redgrave. 


* a Th . TT _ REDGRAVE. 

Middle Ages are^f °f orn l f men ‘ ileTeWrirTvrX^" 7 

of long experience which g0 ; true and determinate nrtn^V" that of the 
which we must learn h r no(h,D g hut iguorancc can |„! i P C,ples > the results 

n™, u^^'ZT’ “ *“» .1. K,“ “ 


^7th May 1352. 
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APPENDIX B. — PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 


APPENDIX B. 

Extracts illustrating the Principles of Ornamental Art. 

Geometry not necessary as a principle of Fine Art, is essentially required Geometry 
as the basis of ornament; thus the grouping and arrangement of art is pictu- the basis of 
resque and dis-symmetrical, and consists rather of unequal quantities, except in 01 liameu * 
some of the works of the early artists, which had an ornamental source. Orna- 
ment, on the contrary, has a geometrical distribution, and is subject to symmetry 
and correspondence of parts ; and it may be truly said that it is confounding 
these provinces, and a departure from this true foundation on the part of the 
ornamentist, that has caused so much bad ornament in various manufactures, 
and in none more than in the textile fabrics. . . . 

The primary consideration of construction is so necessary to pure design, that Construc- 
it almost follows that whenever style and ornament are debased, construction fj£ n , must 
will be found to have been first disregarded ; and that those styles which are regarded? 
considered the purest, and the best periods of those styles, are just those 
wherein constructive utility has been rightly understood and most thoroughly 
attended to. . . . 

The constructive forms should not be obscured by the ornament, but rather Ornament 
brought out and expressed thereby ; nor should all the members of construction subordinate 
be equally ornamented, but only such parts as friezes, pilasters, capitals, pillars, or tiori? 118 
panels ; in fact, simplicity is herein the safest guide to beauty, and enrichment 
overdone destroys itself. Ornament, indeed, should be like condiment to our 
food, used only to give piquancy and relish, for as it would be a sickening thing 
to live on sauces, so over-decorated furniture soon disgusts even those who at 
first most admired it. It would not be difficult, were it not improper, to point 
out works of the greatest pretension and the most costly workmanship, which 
are completely spoilt by this fault Cabinets entirely covered with carving, the 
very stiles and rails being as decorated as the panels and pilasters, until the 
work resembles a pudding all plums. Metal chandeliers, with leaves and flowers 
in as great profusion as in actual nature. Papier macho hidden under a surface 
of pearl and gold. So extremely prevalent, indeed, is this error, that it may be 
said to be the ruling vice of the Exhibition. It should be remembered that con- 
trast is one of the first causes of pleasure, and that repose is one of the most 
valued excellences in art ; thus surrounding plainness serves as the background 
to the ornament, — it is as the setting to the gem, the foil that increases the 
beauty of the jewel ; and the good artist is as much shown by sparing his labour 
as the bad one by over-enrichment. 

It results from this rule that ornament should arise out of construction ; 
the work abstractedly should be framed, wrought, or constructed, and then 
decorated ; not that it is meant that the ornament should be applied to the object, 
but (as in wood, for instance) carved from it ; thus the leg formed for support, 
the pilaster or column for bearing, may be lightened and enriched by cutting 
aw ay or removing from the block or slab, not by adding to or glueing on. In 
his natural state man is a true workman in this respect, and works on just prin- 
ciples, perhaps without knowing it. The New' Zealander, or the South Sea 
Islander, forms his w*ar-club or his paddle of the shape best adapted for use, and 
then carves out or cuts away the surface to ornament it. The Swiss peasant, or 
the shepherd of our own hills, does the same as he tends his flocks. The same 
will be found the case in the Eastern or Indian specimens of such works to be 
seen in the Exhibition, as is particularly exemplified in some choicely carved 
sandal-W'ood boxes exhibited in the Indian department. Here the natural and 
the refined taste agree, for the best wood-carved ornament of the renaissance is 
on this principle, low in relief, seldom projecting beyond the surface of the 
pilaster, or the framing of the panel. In this respect the French furniture as a 
whole is advantageously contrasted with ours, there is less of that imitative 
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materials. 


Furniture. 


APPENDIX B.— PRINCIPLES OP PRACTICAL ART. 

tmmtm 

mmm 
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and utensils of various kinds in swags and ffstoonsofthoLlct’ fl °^ ers> . «“** 

~n?;;sS”:;;,:,r k ife r T '^;.Mvris,“ * 

and broken with the removal of every dish • Tnd ‘M"' 1 llaW ! f ^ rhl I ) P ed 

lea^Ts^to ^^^^0 

dangerous to ladies as walk in <r o a , m tl}e r °om as 

which, however had hpttor - t? . 1 . i 00< ^’ ma ^ s ^ ow difficulties overcome, 
in any work intended to be nut to nV^ ^ a * tem P* e< *’ but is <l uite out of place 

s&t ztz, 


appendix b.— principles of ornametal art. 

31^ « jars x*sssa 

the details to the general idea ; the endeavour ougna examine floral or 

expression of a thingratherthanto Jf th jT natura l object, whereby 

foliated ornament produced in metal by electrotj pm a ^ R 

every venation Chere o, fly ^general features of the form 

well and simply modelled treatment, vmey fe and j f this latter has 

s 

manner of the other. . . . , t t ^ e p r i nc ipl c s on 

The true ornamental would seem to he one who seeks J r ^ 

damental, to attain originality through taessab ornamentist mav be merged in 
However, in the highest range ttotwo arts, a dif- 

the artist, there is a distinct «HM ® J7.Sntot descends from la- 
ference which becomes more a PP ^ strictly within his own province, 

hours of such high requirement t0 . f t y and grows into an abstract 
Art has its childhood in a careful cxceUence*- 

imitation or generalization of natu^s hi he - selected, becomes the 

still, however, imitatively renW-«a and the feelings 
vehicle for impressing men with ^e thou^hM, ^P genera , ized imitation of 

which fill the imaginative ,T V n , . • t - abstractions are embodied and 

nature is the language in whic* these ™a£nahve e 

expressed, and this whether the art.sl be sculptor a 6elect l ed 

painter even proceeds on the same P . ' . ’ harmon y with certain feelings 

imitation, to reproduce the aspects of nat ttl( , m j n( i 0 f others. In 

which fill his mind, and which he vns es • J’:, at ; on see king to give pleasure 

its lower phases art relies more and mo bea u t if„l combinations, until 

only by the reproduction of beaunfulobjccte orbea rests contented with ...ere 
in its lowest development art, it it can oe so cauc , 

imitation. n^nmentist it will be evident that in Ins 

In considering the scope of the V . s extremely difficult, 

highest aims he is assimilated to e line 0 f distinction between the 

nay impossible, to separate them, o s*M^whieh embodies the description 

one and the other. Th^tbe^auiM s^dwhich ^ ^ ^ 

given by Homer of that °f A.ch , ^ at one an dthe same 

specimen of repousse art, the shield > , . h ’ i h range the occupation 

time works of art and works of ornament. 1 rom this nignra p ^ ^ ^ 

of the ornamentist descends by imperceptib ^ , selecting from 

artist through the more of her individLl embodiment 

her whatever is beautiful and graceful, t p separately and apart even 

of these qualities, and adapting them g j- P _ ^ .Jpich he has sought or 

from any wish to recal the objects rtems .Jj- embodiment of those 
obtained them ; his effort is to give the most character sti £ 
natural objects (viewed in relation to some peculiar _qm.hty, 

some particular adaptation required) f rom t h e path of the artist to 

more and more from imitation as 1 nn f ame ntist. These arc truths to be 
occupy his own separate onstitute the only cure for that false style 

continually borne m mind, as 1 . manufactures of the day, and already so 

a new subject. To the « . , B short> his language, 

requisite, since he works by it, and y acquirement. The reason 
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and it is by giving us true pictures of the apparent form that he suggests 
the reality. The ornamentist, on the other hand, in his use of nature some- 
times selects the apparent form, sometimes the reality ; but in either case 
the forms or colours which he has abstracted assume a positive and real 
character, and if he avails himself of artistic effects, it is more for the sake of 
gaining variety and force than for identity and truth of mere resemblance. In a 
few words, the ornamentist refers to nature for the purpose of learning the con- 
trivances by which she has adorned her works, that he may be enabled to apply 
the same forms and modes of beauty to man’s handicraft; and this purpose 
necessarily loads him, as it were, to anatomise her works and resolve them into 
elements, rather than to view them in the aggregate with the eye of an artist ; 
and to deal with minute particulars of form and colour more as they really are 
than as they appear modified by visual laws. As lie does not aim at that fictitious 
resemblance of nature which it is the purpose of fine art to effect, but, so far as 
lie goes, at the identical repetition of natural forms and colours in some new 
material and for some new purpose, it is obvious that the power of representing 
objects in the form of diagrams is to him far more necessary and valuable than 
that of imitating them with all their effects of light and shade, of surface or of 
material, as an artist does. 

It is quite certain that there is a limit to naturalism in ornament, while there 
is no limit in the opposite direction ; let us consider, then, whether the prevailing 
confusion of ideas and utter want of principle in our ornamentation are not due 
to neglect of my primary rule, that the art of ornamenting consists in the appli- 
cation of natural modes of decoration, not in applying pictures or sculptures of 
natural objects to our fabrics. If you ask me why Oriental ornamentation is 
so agreeable and natural, though it consists of little that resembles natural 
objects, I reply at once, it is because Oriental fabrics arc ornamented in the 
same way as natural objects are. The forms employed are natural and beautiful 
forms ; the colours are arranged and contrasted and modified as we find them in 
nature. The lines are such as we find in almost every other flower or object 
that meet us, and therefore always pleasing. The object of the ornamentist is 
not to make mere copies of natural objects , and to paint pictures or carve images ot 
them on the furniture and appliances of life. Ilis purpose is to adorn the con- 
trivances of mechanical and architectural skiil by the application of those 
principles of decoration, and of those forms and modes of beauty, which nature 
herself has employed in adorning the structure of the world. Ornamental 
design is, in fact, a kind of practical science, which, like other kinds, investigates 
the phenomena of nature for the purpose of applying natural principles and 
results to some new end. 

A landscape with figures is in itself an agreeable object, and may, as we 
know, be employed ornamentally with considerable effect. But would it form 
an appropriate decoration for a floor or pavement, if executed, say, in mosaic ? 
Obviously not. It is plain that, in the case of a floor or pavement (and the 
same rule applies to carpets, floor-cloths, and other coverings of floors) the 
primary idea to be conveyed is that of uniform flatness and solidity. . . 

The power of imitating objects artistically is not adequate to the ends which 
the ornamentist contemplates. Representations of natural objects, such as 
flowers or animals, are not ornaments in any other sense than works of painting 
or sculpture may be said to be so. The application of such representations to 
walls or articles of furniture, it is true, has often been made, and is daily made, 
for ornamental purposes, and constitutes a species of ornamental art ; but it is 
only one among a thousand others in which artistic imitation is inadmissible. 
The artist and the ornamentist may choose out of caprice, as in the case of 
arabesques , to unite their two arts ; but the arts are not the less essentially distinct, 
nor, as a general rule, the less incompatible in practice. The very name 
grotesque, applied to that kind of art by the painters of the middle ages, because 
the ancient specimens of it were mostly discovered in grottoes or ruins, is used 
by us to express anything very absurd or ridiculous; and in truth, since it is a 
matter of fact that arabesque painting or sculpture have always been the 
offspring of artists, they ought rather to be looked upon as a kind of beautiful 
nonsense than as a species of art to be reasoned about. — Pyce’s Lecture on 
Ornament. 
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Obsewv ations on the Collection of Indian Examples. By 
Owen Jones, Esq. 

In examining the Collection of Articles purchased from “The Greaf 
Exhibition of 1851,” for the purposes of the “ Department of Practical 
Art, the attention of the Student and inquiring Visitor is more particu- 
larly directed to the “ Indian portion,” the most important, both from 
the variety and beauty of the articles themselves, and as furnishing most 
valuable hints for arriving at a true knowledge of those principles which 
should regulate the employment both of Ornament and Colour in the 
Decorative Arts.* 

They are the works of a people who are still as faithful to their art as 
to the religion, habits, and modes of thought which inspired it : whilst 
those objects in the Collection which are of European workmanship exhibit 
only the disordered state of art at which we have now arrived ; we have 
no guiding principles in design, and still less of unity in its application 

A mere glance at the European portion of the Collection will show that 
the objects are reproductions of the most varied extinct styles, more or 
less slavishly copied; that what is true in principle in them arises rather 
from their adherence to the models from which they have been copied or 
by which they have been inspired, than from the result of true feeling in 
the artist s mind ; who would otherwise not so often in the same work 
have mixed up the true and the false. 

In the Indian Collection, we find no struggle after an effect- every 
ornament arises quietly and naturally from the object decorated, inspired 
by some true feeling, or embellishing some real want. 

The same guiding principle, the same evidence of thought and feeling 
in the artist, is everywhere present, in the embroidered and woven gare 
ment tissues, as in the humblest earthen vase. 

There are here no carpets worked with flowers whereon the feet would 
tear to tread, no furniture the hand would fear to grasp, no superfluous 
and useless ornament which a caprice has added and which an accident 
might remove. 

The patterns of their shawls, garments, carpets, are harmonious ana 
effective from the proper distribution of form and colour, and do not 
require to be heightened in effect by strong and positive oppositions. 

\Ve have here no artificial shadows, no highly wrought imitations of 
natural flowers, with their light and shade, struggling to stand out from 
tne surfaces on which they are worked, but conventional representations 
founded upon them, sufficiently suggestive to convey the intended image 
to decorate Wlth ° Ut destro D n g the unity of the object they are employed 

With them the construction is decorated ; decoration is never, as with 
us, purposely constructed. 

, ^ ^ ^ 1Cm bea yty form is produced by lines growing out one from 
the -other in gradual undulations; there are no excrescences ; nothina 
could be removed and leave the design equally good or better. 


* “ In the fabrics of India, the correct principle already laid down, namely, 
that patterns and colours should diversify plain surfaces without destroying or 
disturbing the impression of flatness, is as carefully observed as it was' in the 
Middle Ages, when the decoration of walls, pavements, and carpets was brought 
to such perfection by the Arabs. But it is not only the observance of this 
principle which distinguishes the Indian stuffs in the Exhibition; they are 
remarkable for the rich invention shown in the patterns, in which the beauty 
distinctness, and variety of the forms, and the harmonious blending of severe 
colours, cahed forth the admiration of all true judges of art What a lesson 
such designs afford to manufacturers, even in those nations of Europe which 
have made the greatest progress in industry !”_ Wxagen. 
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which is again subdivided, and en forms flowing out 

In their conventional foliage.'" ^" |ie filled , with the most 
from a parent stem so as to _co }n modern works, by the random 
exquisite skill ; we are never ^ f which cannot be accounted for; 

introduction of ornament the existenceotwn ^ ^ root . 

every flower, however distan, the Indians, in common with most 

In the management of colour, o ’ h ere the most brilliant colours 
Eastern nations, are very perfect, ^ difficult to find a discord ; the re- 

harmonized as by a natural '"st „ • ^ surfaces are most admirably felt, 

lative values of the colours o g coloured ground, where gold is 

When gold ornaments areiMed^on ^ . f vhen the gold is used 

used in large masses, there g and more delicate, 

more thinly, there the ] on a co Umred ground, the colour 

When a gold ornament alone is .used , hatching* worked in the. 

of the ground is c-rned into t by or stu(knt will observe many 

ground colour on the gold itseii , 

examples. oround of a contrasting colour. 

s , a » ■*»« ■>'“«»“' «*”• 

the ornaments are separated fro h j* overpoW ering the ornament, 
darker colour, to prevent the gold l gr ^ „ sed on a coloured ground. 

In other cases, where varieties o or ye u 0 w silk, separates the 

a general outline of gold, of sih er t * ne throughout ; in their 

of'colour, a black general outline is 

■sldiJWs.* » 

ornament should be softly , not h } n ’ tra p ze( i bloom ; that each step 

limits of a catalogue wdl allou , too ^ princ i p les, and others more 

accordance with or depa nc i U8 j on f let the Student bear in mmd that 
particularly expressed. I t ether f or his instruction, and that he 

these objects have been gathered togethe^ principles which have 

might by their contemplafron. obteina * and which we may 

pervaded all the perfect efforts of t therefore not wisely to be 

now presume to be discovered troths, " f n avoi d any attempt to copy 
rejected; let him, on the other hand ^re/«% the ^ts, the 

or reproduce than ; that which t f inade()Uate to express those ol 
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Indian style in this rounfry, it woulODe^ d h » Eastern Collections 
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May 1852. 
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Principles of Decorative Art, discussed in a series of Lectures, by 
Owen Jones, Esq. 

“* "" ■ ho " U I”I»V >* 

«*&' SJ2T “^ESrJr^SLSf “ p " ri “ 

3. As architecture, so all works of the decorative arts : should nossess 
fitness, proportion, harmony, the result of all which is repose. P 

posVcrSed. Sh ° Uld 1,6 deCOTated - DeC ° ration sho « ld n «’er be pur- 
That which is beautiful is true ; that which is true must be beautiful. 

5. Beauty of form is produced by lines growing out one from the other 
^ g “! la undulations: there are no excrescences; nothing could be 
rem<n ed and leave the design equally good or better. ® 

«. 'JTie general forms being first cared for; these should be subdivided 
ornament f <1 by general lines ; the interstices may then be filled in 

inspe~ e ’ UCh mayagain b6 #abdivided and Whed for ctse" 

7- As in every perfect work of architecture a true proportion will he 
found to reign between all the members which compose it, so throughout 
Hefinif C1Ve a r tS ever y assemblage of forms should be arranged on certain 

iSasiSj 4 » d 

“ d “«>«* <* 

9. In surface decoration all lines should flow out of a parent stem 
Every ornament, however distant, should be traced to ^branch and 

shouVbe CglZt^olhe? ^ ° r ° f CUrVed " ith st «%bt 
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The Laws which govern the employment of Colour illustrated by the Woven 
Fabrics of the Collection. 

«•» « ;S.7f SEto f **"> 10 

”3 * 

smln ’ rh f e °bjects are best attained by the use of the primary colours on 
small surfaces and m small quantities, balanced and st arter T .u 
secondary and tertiary colours on the larger masses PP * d by the 

"pp'-p”"™ 
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16. The primaries of equal mten an d 8 blue,— integrally as 16. ^ hich h ar- 

11 s “"--=a“ 

integrally .as .32. nmoound of orange and green), 19; russet 

- -“*>■ *»— ■* 

remaining primary in the sam 1 1 b 3 of yellow. , 

b, i^' t; 8 ,e oro^s.” ris* 

by ““iS'l.r:™ bj «d L« lhA prim* S “-T 

sitfes, KrcoKh^vm^ to.es when mixed with w nte, or o 

sll „r,es WS-K -th another of a lower tone, the shades, and 

volumeof the latter must be ^mlv t.nre ! with other 

18. Each colour has a vaxiety . th } u3 we have of yellow^ 

colours, in addition to ’ ® d ^’mon-yellow on the other ; so of red, 

orange-yellow on the one side, to eac h every variety of tone and shade. 
scarlet-red, and crimson-re , anot ^ er primary is contrasted with a 

. v hen a primary tinged w 1. ^ t ^ rd primary, 

secondary, the secondary must have surface9j we sbould place Onttieposi- 

19. In using the primary surfaces; yellow, which advances, on sevora i 

bluA .vbich «*-. « «- — •*•> “**• S&- 

the convex ; and red, vertical planes. , , . cupy. 

rating the colours bywhite on the ve 16 cannot be obtained 

When the proportions requir yP J ^ colour3 themselves; thus, 
we may procure the balance by n ^ yellow, we should make 

if the surfaces to be coloured shouhl ^toomuen^ ^ ^ the 

the red more cnmson and *ne bl e s should give too much blue, we 
yellow out of them ; so if t and the re d more scarlet, 

should make the yellow blended that the objects coloured, 

20. The various colours neutralised bloom, 

when viewed at a distance, should prese ^ one of the three 

21 No composition can ever >e P natural state or in combination. 

primary colourl is wanting e^er n .ts^W^ ^ ^ Hght On ££ 

22 - W u en ~ Ste 3 r°Ind the dark colour darker. ?S7 

colour will appear hgL , . an0 sed they receive a double colours, dc- 

23. When M •* lJK ^ W" 2CSU. 

ircir «""a. .>,» — . - \ 

lighter. , rmuosed to colours which give a lumi- mcan8 0 f 

or ui a ck grounds suffer when opposed xu increasing 

ZD. fa . , the harmo- 

nous complementary. around of a contrasting nious effects 

26. When from the ground by an edging of juxtapose 

C frw th ™To"as a red flower’on a green groud should have au edging Orations 
of lighter colour, aconsidera- 

of lighter red. on a gold ground, the ornaments tionoforien- 
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28. Gold ornaments on any coloured ground should be outlined with 
black. 

29. Ornaments of any colour may be separated from grounds of any 
other colour by edgings of white, gold, or black. 

30. Ornaments in any colour, or in gold, may be used on white or black 
grounds, without outline or edging. 

31. In “self-tints,” tones, or shades of the same colour, a light tint on 
a dark ground may be used without outline ; but a dark ornament on a 
light ground requires to be outlined with a still darker tint. 


APPENDIX E. 

Principles of Science and Art, being the conclusion of Professor 
Forbes’s Lecture on Animal Forms. 

I iia\ e endeavoured to make the knowledge acquired in my profession 
as a naturalist, gathered in paths and byways trodden only by the votaries 
ot science, useful to you who are occupied with the delightful study of 
( esign. We seem to be working in different directions; we are really 
pursuing by different methods the.same pleasant and ennobling task. 
Art lies in nature like honey in a flower. The artist in every grade, and 
the naturalist of every denomination, are the bees who gather that honey 
for wholesome and delicious food. What, after all, are the harmonies and 
consistent laws, and admirable types, that are the chief aim of the naturalist 
to discover but the laws of the art that is in nature? Art is the expression 
to human sense of the beautiful in nature. 'The Creator, of whom that 
beautiful is the thought, never works except in perfect truth. The laws 
°5 “ eau fy ^ .iat can be elicited from tbe study of His works must ever con- 
stitute the legitimate code for the artist. It is not through the mere 
imitation of God s productions that we can hope to benefit and elevate art 
labour. No, it is by the understanding of them that we can do so. And 
m order to understand, we must first learn through science. Thus it is 
that science becomes the hand-maid, even as she is the sister of art To 
learn is a laborious and life-long process, unless we are aided by being 
taught, schools like this great and wisely-aimed institution, make the 
way short, and bring home the benefits that result from sound knowledge 
fn the dark" ^ generatl0n wbicb otherwise must have lost time searching 

One word more Let me recall to your recollection the principle with 
which I started that fitness of construction and adaptation to purpose 
are distinct elements in the animal frame from ornamentation; that de- 
coration, though often united with and subserving the purposes of the 
part or body decorated, is beauty superadded to use. Thus works the 
Divinity. 1 he man must be rash indeed, obtuse and unrefined, who 

fiecorative 1 ^ 1 * ^ WOrthiness and noble ness of the origin and pursuit of 
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appendix f. 

Extracts from Sir Gardiner Wilkinson. 

“ For their devices the .^^beTanroACT ^ ^owlrt^nd these, as well as 

favourites with them, “, the ) ob ““ j 0 pted to form a cornice, particularly 
various animals or , tbetf ^ S, J®D U ments, fancy articles of furniture and 
in their houses and tombs, °* monum^ > whic h the Greeks, with a finer 
of dress. In this they 071“* ^^°^^,. avoided. These refined 
iierceotion of taste and adaptabilitj , ng J d a muc h more 

KS kne, tb.« m , for, 1~U. «» 

pleasing effect than objects merely copie tQ compose mouldings 

mcongruityof an actual re^esent^ the imper fect imitation in an 
and other decorative P art * “ To represent figures on buddings in 

unsuitable material has a bad rffect. P scu lpture, which then exer- 

their proper and dignified P^belo g and ^ . g the province of 

cises its talent in the « d painting. But neither the 

art to imitate nature both ™ J C $ A e(trtt ded by being made merely de- 
works of the sculptor “ depao £ tQ beyond its own 

corative, nor should p e _ ® u a ii y to embroidery and household 

sphere. The latter remark apphes equ^y^ province w hen it invades 
furniture ; even tapestry K , ^ mistakes its capabilities when 1 

that of painting ; and ° ur '? liral ob ; ec ts in staircase outlines, and trans- 
represents men and other natural o_J t ^ ^ conventlona l squares, 
fers them from their proper pla , J timcut 0 f natural objects to making 
The Greeks preferred taking . the me nt, and it is evident that 

a direct copy of them 'v ben intended to lose ^ itg beauty lf lt were 
their elegant honeysuckle moulding and its i ea f_bytd. 

converted into a close 7P reS ^“isfng from harmonious combination 
There is a pleasure m the vmieW ^ g ^ obtained to the same extent 
applied to ornament which wo b : ects a nd the custom of depending 
by the mere imitation of natural obj , ntion> and tbe re fuge of 

solely on the latter is the resultofpoi erty ^ their pti n c f beauty 
a mind deficient in talent and ^ wa3 t0 be found ; and they 

that the Greeks at once saw >t where relieving the spectator from 

presented the sentiment of it to the ej » repIcse ntation of an object ; 
the commonplace inquiry “ th® “act ^ ^ to b found 

generally too in a position ? her ? << tbe bar barian”; and, when they 

They did the same m copyi 8 . n 0 f the beautiful, they adopted or 

perceived in any of bis ^ '^^^^’^mcation, what it was capable of 
adapted it, making it, " l 1U j j t bcC ame their own. , f 

be infT ; and, when thus remodelle , their example, instead of 

A Sd well might we in ^f^^dThkking more of originality than 
striving to make what is mere j > b new how to borrow and 1111- 

excellence. It would be no discredit , e ma y hope to have an 
prove like the Greeks; and " hen not because it is the “ newest, but 

to be guided by m 

selection. , r lbe length of time tlia the same devices 

We have abundant prcofs f th g ose3 continued to be used bv 

-f because the were ^ ; 
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many of the fancy ornaments, in trinkets and furniture, continued the 
same also among the Egyptians for ages ; who, at the same time, did not 
reject any novelty if worthy of adoption, and they even admitted many 

«nH Vi*' 0 ? S ’ V nk T? f '° , tlle,r l anc estors, m the architecture of the temple 
and the tomb. But neither they, nor the Greeks, committed the error of 
preferring any work of taste because it was new, or not of native growth - 
and we, who in England too often refuse the honour due to a “ prophet in 
his own country, would do ourselves more credit by showing a lull appre- 
ciation of the exquisite designs of a Flaxinan, than by seeking'some far mfe- 
rior production of a foreign hand. To combine, like the Greeks, excellence in 

them *WlT\ V, eCOrat "' e taste > is ‘he highest merit, and those who possess 
them both will know how to combine them for architectural purposes • 

mav lw'^f 'p 01 * ff a J- J ab ° ve al, . t [ le Arabs > have shown how decorative art 
may be fuby effective, even without the assistance of its more exalted 

heaiS^nf 1 ^ l,> lndeed can l° ob at the endless variety and exquisite 
beauty of .Saracenic ornaments without appreciating them? And the har- 

the n eve r tw ced ^ th ,° Se f mbinations a ®>rds the same gratification to 
the eye that music does to the ear. * * * We are now „ 

taStC ttm T the ' Vll0le community ; the 
think has > araon » ° tb ? r good effects, made people 

think abttle more for themselves, and a revival of architecture, as well as 
of mediae! al ornament, has directed the eye to better models than those 
nimes - And as we have no prescribed rules like those of the 
'g)l tlai ? s ’ and o° Louis xn . and XV. splendid monstrosities, to give us 
preconceived notions m favour of the utter decomposition of an outline 
there is no reason and no excuse for taste not flourishing, and not , erl 

vading even those least alive to it. h 1 

i !, not . hy niere patronage of the great that art and taste are to be 
to m a : 1111 he made sensible of the charm 

hbmrn! 6 effeCt ** ey pr ? duc ?’ and tlle feelin g for them must become general 
^reatl S r ncnt ri ay be advantageously given, and their progress may be 
greatly advanced by such praiseworthy assistance; but for a people to at. 

must Varn hmvVn 1 them ’. tbe mas ^ s > and particularly the middle classes, 
thebad lf h w„l ^ ap l ,recla fo "'hat isgood, and how to discountenance 
the bad. It was the general taste in Greece that made the arts flourish — 
they were mtelhgible to all; and many a column or other portion of a 

Lribe C rs Cdlfi It e ’is VaS ralSCd e at the combmed «Pense of several poor sub- 
scnbers. It is an error to suppose that the religion of Greece had necu- 

ha% the tendency to encourage the fine arts. Christian ston aLunds 
in noble subjeccs, with many feelings of a lar more exalted inrd 
those portrayed by the Greed , and^iistorical cZpos iTon art not con- 

endure tb a e y “ *° T ^ e - To make art ‘and taste flourish and 

endure they must be generally encouraged; and it is not to the grandees 

hLd n/ n ll i; i ry, f' Vh °t condcs ® e ndingly permit their names to appear at the 
. lls , t of Papons, that these must tiust ; and to obtain anv good 

artktVe 6 Jl ! dgmC ? ° f t , ,e pubbc must be cultivated. It is vain fo/anv 
^s e of bc ^ m eX< i e « ’• pamtin /.. sculpture, or ornamental art. if the 
taste of the country is deficient, and if busts or portraits arc more orbed 
than fine statues or good liistorieal compositions; and how often when 

to dlscontinue 6 “ dec , orat j ve , art > is talented inventor obliged 

to discontinue them because lie finds no encouragement' He "must 

dhasers'bv makin^sonfetir compe ^ ed to satisfy the^emand of the pu - 
chasers by making something more consonant with their bad taste 1 

effect of t h liTsXnT fn ,eat satls , fa< ; tion tbat we now look forward to the 
I, n 1 f J h Sch ° o1 of Design, and the well-directed energies of those who 

hall "trr tant 0bjects in Viewj and "ben taste becomes general 
shall cease to have committees sanctioning what is bad. Indeed it mmht 
always he better to submit ihe selection of works of art tn n oin 1 • 
vidual of sound judgment, who should be, and feel that he was, reynsMe, 


appendix f.-extracts from SIR G. WILKINSON. 

than to leave it to the doubtful decision of ^^iXTe/nSSu 
some who never attend, some pu the blame or the trouble upon 

viduaUy responsible, and many glad to shilt the^ and tiresome in 

r^srtrAls sttir «* 4r— «* 1 

beauty of design is on v to be sought in expense eom th em and 

wwimmmm 

is within the reach of all, and appreciated by all, it is ^ain to Hop _ 
excellence in any country. 
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